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EDITORIAL 
THE CRUX OF THE RECRUITMENT PROBLEM 


The quality of education in the secondary schools of this country is 
directly proportional to the quality of the teachers in the classroom. The 
teacher more than any other single factor determines the height to which 
secondary schools may rise. 

Estimates are that twice as many teachers as at present will be needed 
for the secondary schools of California by the early 1960's. Therefore no 
question of greater importance faces education than how it can continue to 
attract an ever higher calibre of persons to the profession of teaching and 
constantly raise the standards of training. The symposium this month 
considers one aspect of the problem, the responsibility of the staff of the 
high school for making teaching attractive to students at a time when they 
are acutely sensitive to the need for making vocational choices. Citizens, 
young and old alike, take their cue for the prestige they assign to a career 
of teaching from the value teachers themselves place upon it. Do we think 
highly of our profession and do we give this impression to others? To face 
this squarely requires no little soul searching. To raise the question im- 
plies a questioning. Here is the first place for us to begin in any funda- 
mental long-term program. 

Pride in one’s craft marks one individual from another and one pro- 
fession from another. It springs from a sense of the importance and dig- 
nity of one’s work. But more fundamentally, it arises from a recognition 
that professional practice is based upon a high degree of skill that in turn 
is dependent upon a solid base of knowledge. One of the greatest difficul- 
ties in teaching is the obscure link between the effort of the teacher and 
its immediate and long-run effect upon the pupil. A greater sense of ac- 
complishment and consequent feeling of pride in one’s work results when 
this connection can be more clearly seen. Reassuring is the result of a 
recent investigation of teaching effectiveness which found that teachers’ 
own candid estimates of their efforts were related to their effectiveness as 
measured by rather comprehensive independent measures. 

We are convinced that full inquiry into the facts of the case merit a 
much higher regard for the professional skill involved in teaching today 
than many teachers feel. And we are equally convinced that the main road 
to attracting and retaining the best persons for the practice of teaching 
lies in the direction of turning every possible effort to fundamental study 
of how to teach well. Many other avenues must be explored simultaneously, 
but this is the one without which no real and lasting improvement may 
be expected. 


R.N. B. 





On a Certain Condescension Among Students 
—An English Teacher’s Lament 


By OTIS DUNBAR RICHARDSON 





In the last May issue of the Journal, Otis Dunbar Richardson 
wrote delightfully of his recent trip to Europe, offering what seemed 
to us to be excellent advice to teachers who were planning trips abroad. 
His article this month reflects a tenor that is noted with increasing 
frequency in discussions of American education, particularly by those 
who have only recently been abroad. 

Mr. Richardson is Chairman, Department of English, Los Angeles 
City College. He has lived and taught abroad as well as in various 
institutions in the United States. He received his degree of M.A. 
from the University of Washington in 1924. 





Possibly it is a sign of a deep-seated insidious malaise, of a persistent 
insecurity consequent on being not invited to a birthday party when I was 
four, but the fact is I loathe being patronized by the people I am supposed 
to teach. I am not, at the moment, speaking of the individuals who have 
come in to psychoanalyze me, and to assure me, at the end of the dis- 
course, not only that they have only my good at heart, but that papa (or 
mama) knows best and that by following the few simple rules they have 
laid down for me I may not only become a good teacher, but may even earn 
a certain limited distinction. No! This is something else. 

One day I had labored hard to bring home to a class that a participle 
is an adjective, and that in our language, whatever the intentions of the 
writer, it will modify the nearest noun. I had urged this point with what 
force I possessed, the occasion being perhaps the fifth time it had been 
necessary to say the same thing. The class looked at me noncommittally, 
and thought about what its members usually thought about. One girl pre- 
served a pleased smile during the exposition. I did not think anything about 
this smile, as my attention was fixed elsewhere. But it would have been 
very easy for me to think that she was a girl who appreciated good teach- 
ing, or perhaps a person who really knew an adjective when she saw one, 
or even a taxpayer who felt she was getting her money’s worth. She 
strolled up with her two girl-friends after the bell had rung. They made 
an alluring, well-dressed, well-fed, well-cosmeticed group. Looking at me 
with a mature tolerance she said, “Poor Mr. Richardson, trying so hard 
to teach us grammar.”’ At this she and her companions burst into merry, 
girlish laughter. 
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Perhaps I should have seen the joke and joined them in a hilarious 
Ha! Ha! Was it only the primness and rigidity of an old schoolteacher 
which made me stare at them blankly? Would things go a great deal more 
smoothly if I privately admitted the impossibility of teaching anybody 
anything and gave more of my time to the stock market ? 

It was revealed to me that those girls not only did not intend to learn, 
but considered any teacher who took his job seriously a quixotic fool. 
There was no malice in their thoughts; they thought me a really nice old 
fool. They were sincerely sorry to see someone they considered really lik- 
able in such a preposterous situation. I would have looked well, in their 
eyes, as a sort of pet, browsing around on the green lawns at the Hunting- 
ton, sitting under trees in meditation on participles—a thoroughly safe, 
ornamental old dud whom one could have in out of the lawn or library to 
say a few quaint words to practical people between cocktails. Indeed, it 
was clear they did not see the necessity of learning anything I had to teach. 
The uses of a sentence in making the world run were nothing to them. 
What they knew, what the lower schools had trained them in by manifest 
example oft repeated, was to play the game, to make the right touch with 
the right people, to see the right party and make a deal. Me and my talk 
about the inevitability of dangling participles! Me, and my fivefold repe- 
titions! The immutable rules by which a seritence makes sense were ob- 
viously to be “fixed” like the rules enforced by the police department, or the 
moral tablets of stone presented to them by parents, ministers, and Sunday- 
school teachers. Education itself was a “deal” on a level beneficial to and 
equally comprehensible to both parties. 

In this I was not working by the rules. They certainly did not under- 
stand what I was trying to teach them. Still less could they grasp why I 
was so unreasonable as to force the issue. Had they been able to distinguish 
any prospect of my getting my pay raised behind my furious activity, they 
would have understood at once, and with a knowing look have directed 
their attention where it would have done the most good. But they knew 
as well as I, that what I did in class would not have the slightest effect upon 
my pay. Whether I talked about participles, paddocks or pimps, I would 
have my reward regularly, nor would any existing force disturb me in 
following where my fancy led my tongue. To insist on people learning 
what they did not know was an act which could only be explained by sup- 
posing a strange, disordered egotism, a most dangerous and unsocial state 
of mind. There was one possible alternative: I might be a fossil, babbling 
on and on of what he had learned in the forgotten days of his childhood ; 
misguided and perfectly futile, but, in a way, likable, like the Lamplighter 
in Saint Exupéry’s Little Prince. Out of charity, the girls chose the sec- 
ond interpretation and were kind enough to come up and tell me so. 

I had a night class. Most of its members appeared after a hard day’s 
work. They were mature, sensible people, and most of them were able to 
keep awake and attentive after eight hours work and a supper—more than 
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I could have done, I’m sure. But only a few were able to get around to 
do any very serious reading and writing. Now, I see no reason why a 
good American should be humiliated by a failing grade for coming to listen 
to me, and perhaps do a little reading when he could, so I made a point of 
urging that those who had done literally nothing should withdraw before 
the irrevocable hour was upon us. Some did; others said they would pre- 
fer to take their chances. What they esteemed those chances to be, you 
may judge. A very intelligent, sprightly young woman, who to her eternal 
honor was working and rearing three children when not in my class, was 
talking to the girl next to her who, by chance, had had her early schooling 
in Czechoslovakia. The Czech, with a large bundle of essays neatly bound 
in clips and chipboard, gazed with astonishment at the six sheets on which 
her companion had recorded her reading and reflections during four 
months and a half. “But, my dear!” she exclaimed. “How unfortunate! 
Why did you not withdraw while there was yet time?” “You have a lot 
to learn about this country,” was the confident, cheerful reply. “This is 
America, deary !” 

When we see classrooms in which the mutter of student conversation 
never ceases; or classrooms in which the work is openly and flagrantly 
mass-produced; or classrooms from which the class emerges like horses 
going away from the post in the fourth race, leaving the teacher in mid- 
sentence to talk to himself if he wants to; or classrooms in which the 
students read funny books, do French exercises, add up their bills or write 
letters home—when we see these classes we are watching a popular demon- 
stration of how dispensable the teacher is. Perhaps we have deserved it, 
but at the very least it is blatant condescension and arrogance. 

In an English or Norwegian classroom (to mention two I have myself 
seen), the young people stand when the teacher enters. They leave when 
he nods. Their opinions of him as an individual are their own private 
affair. By rising they give public demonstration that they believe they 
have something to learn and they expect him to teach it. 





EZIER SPELING BIL SKORS IN KOMMUNS 


LONDON, Feb. 27—Dha Konservativ Guvernment suferd its ferst difiet in Parlement 
tuudei on dhe kuestshen ov simplifaid speling, but noubudi wuried mutsh abaut dhe konsi- 
kuensez bikoaz ounli 118 memberz aut ov 625 were prezent foar dhe vouting. 

The preceding paragraph is spelled according to the tenets of Mont Follick, sponsor 
of the simplified spelling bill, which passed its second reading in Commons—its first Parlia- 
mentary test—by a division of 65 to 53 despite a Government recommendation that the 
House reject it. 


—New York Times news report 





How Fare the Alcoholies in School? 
By ARTHUR LERNER 





Whatever the meaning of the finding reported in this article that 
“Alcoholics showed a preference for social studies and a dislike for 
mathematics,” the concern of all teachers may be recognized in the 
fact that it is reported that twenty-five percent of the individuals 
between the ages of fifteen and nineteen use alcoholic beverages, and 
that many of these individuals are in attendance at secondary schools. 

Arthur Lerner handles special classes for emotionally disturbed 
and mentally retarded children at Lincoln High School in Los An- 
geles. In addition he has a special assignment at the Los Angeles City 
Jail through the Adult Education Branch of the Los Angeles City 
Schools. He received the degree of Ph.D. from the University of 
Southern California in 1952. 





In recent years there has been a growing awareness of the role of 
education in the life of the individual who is either antisocial in his be- 
havior or finds it difficult to engage in socially acceptable experiences with- 
out the aid of narcotics or of alcohol. While this problem is in need of 
further exploration, there is no doubt as to the responsibility of educational 
authorities in understanding the implications for education of narcotic’ 
and alcoholic addiction. 

Insofar as the relationship between alcohol and the school is concerned, 
Manson has stated this problem as follows: School authorities are aware 
that some adolescent students are excessive drinkers of alcoholic beverages. 
Undoubtedly many of these boys and girls are in danger of becoming 
problem drinkers or alcoholics. The schools, through their psychologists, 
physicians, counselors, and teachers, would be better prepared to deal with 
the “alcoholism-prone” or “‘pre-alcoholic” student if more data pertinent 
to this problem were available. For example, if developmental or behavior 
patterns prognostic of future alcoholism existed and could be recognized, 
such information would be of practical value.’ 

Ley,® who has probably carried on the most scientific and reliable study 


1 For an interesting discussion on narcotics as it relates to the school see : Zena Serrurier, 
“Narcotics in a School for Behavior Problem Girls” ; Sanford Rothman, “Narcotics Among 
High School Boys”; Mabel-Ella Sweet, “Narcotics: The Responsibility of the School,” 
California Journal of Secondary Education, 27: 288-94 (May 1952). 

2 Manson, “Educational Characteristics of Alcoholics,” Quarterly Journal of 
Studies on Alcohol, 11: 31 (March 1950). 

8 Cited by Howard W. Haggard and E. M. Jellinek, Alcohol Explored (New York: 
Doubleday, Doran and Company, Inc., 1942), pp. 17-20. 
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of the extent of the use of alcohol among the general population, provides 
interesting background material concerning the use of alcohol. He ques- 
tioned 10,000 life insurance policyholders—not applicants. His study, 
which was published during the year 1940, included both sexes and a large 
range of occupations, economic conditions, and educational levels. The 
investigation included only persons between the ages of fifteen and sixty. 
It was concluded by Ley that alcohol was used by 57.3 percent of the male 
population and 29.3 percent of the female population in the age range of 
fifteen to sixty years, or, irrespective of sex, 43.5 percent of the entire 
population in this age range used alcohol.* Incidentally, one should not 
draw the conclusion that the United States of America is a country which 
is composed of people “given to drink.” “The number who drink in mod- 
eration is overwhelmingly greater than the number who drink to excess.’ 

Ley’® has also indicated that approximately 25 percent of the individuals 
between the ages of fifteen and nineteen use alcoholic beverages. Many of 
these individuals are in attendance at secondary schools. McCarthy and 
Douglass’ made a survey of one high school and indicated that one out 
of three secondary school students used alcoholic beverages. Again, one 
must remember that this ratio is composed of a tremendous majority who 
drink very moderately and without ill effects. Nevertheless, the implica- 
tions of these findings for school authorities dealing with adolescent youth 
are very meaningful. 

Bacon*® reports that although similar percentages of inebriates and 


members of the general population may start school, about twice as many 
of those who later become inebriates drop out of grade school. Fifty-eight 
percent of inebriates who started college left before finishing, while only 
40 percent of the general population dropped out. Manson’ also found that 
alcoholics reveal a strong tendency to accomplish less in school than do 
nonalcoholics. 


Manson”® conducted a study comparing groups of alcoholics with non- 


alcoholics on a number of items related to education. The subjects ranged 
in age between twenty and sixty years, and included both sexes. Also, they 
were all white individuals and were literate beyond the fourth grade level. 
In addition, they were all free of mental deficiency and relatively free of 
physical and psychological deterioration. In all, 150 alcoholics were com- 
pared with 165 nonalcoholics. His conclusions are: 


1. Alcoholics do not possess vocabularies which are significantly superior 
to those of nonalcoholics. 


4 [bid., p. 20. 

5 Loc. cit. 

6 [bid., p. 17. 

7 R.G. McCarthy and E. M. Douglass, “Instruction on Alcoholic Problems in the Public 
Schools,” Quarterly Journal of Studies on Alcohol, 8: 609-35 (March 1948). 

8 Cited by Manson, op. cit., p. 31. 

8 Manson, “A Psychometric Differentiation of Alcoholics from Nonalcoholics,” 
Quarterly Journal of Studies on Alcohol, 9: 188-89 (September 1948). 

10 — Manson, “Educational Characteristics of Alcoholics,” op. cit., pp. 31-50. 
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. Alcoholics tend to leave school at a younger age than do nonalcoholics. 

. Larger percentages of future alcoholics tend to leave school before 
graduating than do nonalcoholics. 

. Potential alcoholics tend to learn the habit of moving away from a 
stress situation at an early age. 

. Male alcoholics completed 3.0 years less schooling than did male non- 
alcoholics. Also, female alcoholics completed 3.5 years less schooling 
than did female nonalcoholics. These figures were considered to be 
highly significant. 

. Future alcoholics made poorer adjustment in school than did non- 
alcoholics, while male alcoholics tended to be more maladjusted in 
school than did the female alcoholics. 

. As compared to the nonalcoholics during school years, alcoholics tended 
to reveal strong feelings of frustration, shyness, isolation, worry over 
failures, a preference to work alone, and a feeling that childhood and 
youth had been wasted. 

. More alcoholics than nonalcoholics left school in order to go to work. 
Larger percentages of female alcoholics than female nonalcoholics had 
left school in order to marry. 

. Alcoholics showed a tendency to believe they had a sufficiency of edu- 
cation for life work. 

. Alcoholics showed a preference for social studies and a dislike for 
mathematics. 


. There appears to be a definite need for mental hygiene work at all 
educational levels relative to the prevention of alcoholism." 


Without minimizing the value of Manson’s research into the educa- 
tional characteristics of alcoholics, Lemert** believes that Manson’s find- 
ings are not significantly convincing at this time. He is of the opinion that 
whatever differences were obtained were due to sampling procedures rather 
than toa sufficiency of evidence. 

It appears advisable to be fully aware of the fact that the use of alcohol 
is not necessarily the fundamental problem. Like narcotics, the use of 
alcohol may be indicative of a person’s inability to meet certain of life’s 
requirements. Perhaps future exploratory studies, carefully designed and 
experimentally controlled, could shed further light upon the learning and 
behavioral processes of the alcoholic for the educator. 


11 [hid., pp. 49-50. 
12 Edwin M. Lemert, “ ‘Educational Characteristics of Alcoholics’; Some Critical Com- 
ments,” Quarterly Journal of Studies on Alcohol, 12: 474-88 (September 1951). 





High School Teachers Move Over 


By ROBERT H. CORBETT* 


High school teachers move over and let a few qualified elementary 
teachers come in to help teach your students to read. 

In some schools this has been done by former elementary school teach- 
ers who have procured a secondary credential. In many schools, a teacher 
not particularly trained in elementary school reading techniques is given 
the job. 

The need for skilled teachers of reading may be seen in a simple study 
conducted in a California high school. 

The subjects were fifty high school freshmen. On three tests, where 
the correlation was high, their I.Q.’s ran from 95 to 105. The tests used 
were Science Research Associates Primary Mental Abilities, Otis Quick 
Scoring Mental Ability, and California Mental Maturity. The average 
1.Q. was 100.3 and all students scored between 95 and 105 on all three 
tests. 

After checking over a large class of freshmen, to get the average fifty 
students, a check was then made of their reading achievement. The stu- 
dents had attained a grade level of 9.1 and a reading level that averaged 
6.5. The reading test used was the Science Research Associates Reading 
Test. 

The class used for the study were freshmen during the year 1951-52 
and no doubt received some of their basic skills during a period of wartime 
teaching. 

This study does not attempt to question the caliber of elementary school 
teaching of reading but suggests merely that high schools take a more 
practical view of the problem. High schools need to take these steps : 


1. Hire teachers trained as reading specialists. If unable to obtain 
a specialist arrange to get a competent elementary school teacher. 

2. Carry reading as a basic subject along with others in the curriculum. 

3. In states, like California, that have a separate type of credential for 
high school and elementary school, legislation should be enacted to make 
it possible for high schools to procure elementary school teachers of read- 
ing. 


* Counselor, Placer High School, Auburn, California. 





Making Civics Live 


By JOHN A. GOTHBERG 





The Journal takes special pains to encourage classroom teachers to 
report their experiences in the classroom so that they may be shared 
by other teachers. This article by John A. Gothberg is based on an 
actual class situation which took place during the spring semester, 
1952, at Orland Joint Union High School. Mr. Gothberg is at present 
an instructor in journalism and in charge of publications, Sacramento 
Senior High School. He is especially interested in politics and in the 
preparation of students for effective participation in community life. 
He received the degree of M.A. in history at Stanford University in 
1950. 





Civics is too dry! 

This statement is altogether too familiar to teachers of civics. Making 
such a course interesting presents a problem. We went to the students for 
the answer. 

‘Why not set up a program similar to that of Boys’ and Girls’ State?” 
one student suggested. 

“Yes, why not!” another chimed in. 

Others excitedly added their comments. Preparations were soon under- 
way for the semester’s course of study. 

A group of students volunteered to meet after school to discuss the 
project and report back to the classes. Students who had attended Boys’ 
and Girls’ State assisted with the planning. 

“Why not set up a course which will give us a chance to participate 
in governmental functionings?”’ one committee member asked. 

“How much emphasis should be placed on the textbook?” another 
queried. 

“What about homework ?” 

“Should we attempt to cover a lot of ground, or should we cover less 
and be more thorough?” 

Discussion was rampant in the planning group’s sessions. After two 
meetings, the group sent its recommendations to the two classes. It took 
three class sessions to complete the planning. The task was finished by the 
close of the first week. 

Registration for voting was the first activity. A temporary clerk was 
elected. Research was undertaken by the students to make certain that 
the procedure used in registration, the signing of petitions for candidates, 
and the actual voting was in accordance with California law. 
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“Let's pass an ordinance that students must refrain from placing their 
feet in the aisles,’”’ a conscientious citizen of Civicsville suggested. 

Civicsville, it should be mentioned, was the name chosen for the model 
community of one civics class. The other class decided to be known as 
Justice City. 

Councils were elected and were soon busy making resolutions and 
passing ordinances. A justice court passed sentence upon violators, while 
the chief of police and his staff enforced the laws. 

Aisles were given street names and desks were numbered as if each 
were a house. 

A health department was formed to maintain cleanliness within the 
fictitious cities. This group emphasized the importance of prohibiting any 
practice which might prove injurious to the health of its citizens. 

The planning commission busied itself with the task of improving the 
city. Suggestions were sent to the council where they were considered 
carefully. 

During the month the unit on local government was in progress, three 
days were used for the activity program. The other two days were de- 
voted to class discussion and research. 

Two field trips and a resource visitor augmented the study. One 
evening all members of both classes attended a meeting of the local city 
council. This proved so stimulating that a council member was invited to 
the classes for a question and answer period. 

Later in the course, the two classes journeyed twenty miles to the county 
seat where they were conducted on a tour of the county offices. The twelfth 
graders returned with a new awareness of the diversity of activities under- 
taken by the county. 

Since this was the year of the presidential election, the logical climax 
of the course would be the study of election procedure in the national gov- 
ernment. The classes decided to hold a mock political convention as an 
activity project. 

Volunteers from both classes formed a national committee. A chair- 
man was elected and the date and place for the convention was agreed upon. 
The number of states to be represented, fictitious names for the states, 
persons to be invited, publicity, decorations and the selection of speakers 
were discussed in this meeting. 

The following decisions were made : 


1. Only ten states would be represented in order to conserve time. 

2. Only civics students could be delegates. 

3. The faculty, students of the high school, and professors from 
nearby Chico State would be invited. 

4. A radio station and the local newspapers would be invited to cover 
the event. 


Committees were appointed to handle publicity, hall decorations, and 
the party platform. 
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The two classes were organized as ten states. The students dubbed 
their party the Teenocrats and a mouse was chosen as the party mascot. 
The principal designated Monday, May 5, as convention day. He allotted 
an hour and a half for the assembly. Interest was soaring throughout the 
entire student body. 

A panel was selected from the two classes to study the procedure fol- 
lowed in electing the president to insure authenticity in every detail. 

Two weeks before the convention was to take place, the pace ac- 
celerated. With the national chairman co-ordinating their activities, the 
various committees began to function. The publicity committee was es- 
pecially busy. They secured the co-operation of the local newspapers, in 
addition to placing posters and advertising material throughout the school. 
Skits were presented at informal noon assemblies. Lapel tabs, displaying 
a provocative red question mark, were distributed to the students. 

Caucuses selected three students to run for nomination as the Teeno- 
crat candidate, and industrious campaign managers competed for party 
favor with increasing rivalry. 

“We will have to work evenings to get everything ready on schedule,” 
the national committee chairman announced. Class periods were devoted 
to research for the event. Although this was a rural community, forty-five 
of the sixty-seven civics students gathered for “work night” and labored 
enthusiastically from 7 to 11 p.m. The Saturday preceding the convention 
was also used as a work day, and several students arrived on Sunday to 
complete the preparations. 

At 10:30 a.m. the student body assembled in the auditorium. The 
delegates were seated on the lower floor which had been divided into ten 
states with appropriate markers for each. The platform was draped with 
brilliant bunting. A huge drawing of the party mascot appeared above 
the rostrum beneath glittering letters spelling the party name. 

The Star Spangled Banner’s stirring strains opened the convention. 
An introductory speaker explained its purpose. He was followed by nomi- 
nation speeches, punctuated by realistic demonstrations by the delegates 
in behalf of their favorites. 

By the time voting started, the delegates had become so partisan that 
three ballots were necessary to select a candidate. After each roll call, a 
recess was declared. State caucuses huddled on the convention floor and 
leaders flitted from one group to another in an attempt to sway the dele- 
gations. This action was entirely spontaneous. 

After the third ballot, the convention chairman announced the nomi- 
nation of a dark-horse candidate to a cheering throng. 

At the close of the unit, the students were asked to write an anonymous 
evaluation of the course. A typical comment was, “Now I read the front 
page of the newspaper before I look for the comics.” 

Another stated, “I am explaining the electoral system to my parents 
and friends.” 

“This subject lives,” appeared in a boyish scrawl, making the instructor 
feel that the efforts were well worth while. 





Symposium 
Recruitment in the High School for the 
Teaching Profession 





Those who have worked with selective teacher recruitment during 
the past few years have come to accept these facts: 

1. This is a job for everyone. The teacher, the school adminis- 
trator, the counselor, the specialist, the layman must each do his share. 

2. Research and experience have revealed at least some of the 
most profitable points of attack and methods for procedure. 

3. A highly co-ordinated effort is desirable, but until that ts 
achieved individual and small group projects must go forward on 
their own. 

4. There is no one recruitment approach which is guaranteed 
success; many schemes must be used. 

5. The need for excellent teachers is evident, and is extremely 
serious. 


In this series of articles, the above points are discussed in greater 
detail. Methods are proposed for the assistance of various people con- 
cerned with the problem. Information which may be put to immediate 
use is presented. 

Too often, what ts everybody's business ts patently nobody's busi- 
ness. That must not be the case now! Everybody's business must now 
become a rallying point, a cause, and a problem to be solved by lay 
person and school person alike. 


STEPHEN WALKER 
Co-ordinator of the Symposium 





Sound Bases for Teacher Recruitment 
Programs 


By LORETTA BYERS* 


The research relating to recruitment of teachers covers many facets of 
the various problems involved. A number of studies have sought to de- 
termine what motives lead people to select teaching as a vocation. Threl- 
kild* reports a survey conducted in suburban New York City to discover 
attitudes toward teaching as a profession held by 2,706 high school seniors, 


* Associate Professor of Education, Santa Barbara College, University of California. 
1C. H. Threlkild. “Problems in the Recruitment and Adjustment of Teachers,” Na- 
tional Association of Secondary School Principals Bulletin, Vol. 32, pp. 169-75 (March 1948). 
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1,556 teachers, and 1,041 parents. Of the seniors 6 percent were interested 
in teaching, 41 percent would not teach under any circumstances, 53 per- 
cent had no particular antagonism, but were planning on other vocations. 
Most of the adolescents were moved to make vocational choice on the basis 
of whether a career promised to be interesting. Young people evidenced 
in this study that they are possessed of idealism and a spirit of service. Of 
those choosing teaching, 82 percent substantiated this. Only one-third of 
the seniors indicated that economic security figured in their decision for 
‘or against teaching as a career. Many seniors felt that teaching lacked 
adventure, challenge, and satisfactions. 

Of the teachers approached in the survey 76 percent would enter teach- 
ing again if they had their lives to live over. The teachers stated that two 
factors in the profession which gave satisfaction were relationships with 
children and potentiality for improving living conditions. The parent 
group registered a respect for the profession and favored their children’s 
entering teaching. 

In England, Tudhope’ analyzed the motives which led 216 men and 
427 women to select vocations in teaching. Motives such as interest in 
subjects, fondness for children and for teaching, and possibility of doing 
good were ranked as most influential by the majority of students. Selfish 
moiives such as satisfactory salary, long holidays, securing a job, and im- 
proving social position were much less significant among the group in this 
study. 

In Connecticut, veterans registered in the Teachers Colleges of the 
state were asked why they were entering teaching.* These were the reasons 
they stated: teaching is a means of giving youth an understanding of the 
democratic way of life; it presents an opportunity to develop children’s 
personalities and help them gain an understanding of the world; teachers 
hold a special place in the community; there is a satisfaction in working 
with children; teaching is satisfying because one has the sense of doing 
something worthwhile; during the war some veterans decided that they 
owed the country more than the country owed to them. A few dissatis- 
factions with the profession were stated by the veterans as follows: limited 
opportunity for creative work due to stereotyped methods; poor oppor- 
tunities for advancement; restrictions on a teacher’s living; and low sal- 
aries. 

Delta Kappa Gamma, honorary society for women in Education, sur- 
veyed 1,254 members representing various positions in teaching to find 
what had influenced these women to enter teaching.* The most frequent 
replies were these: a desire to serve society; few other remunerative oc- 


2 William B. Tudhope. “Motives for the Choice of the Teaching Profession by Train- 
ing College Students,” British Journal of Educational Psychology, Vol. 14, pp. 129-41 (No- 
vember 1, 1944). 

8 Symposium. “The G.I. Looks at Teaching as a Profession,” Teacher Education 
Quarterly, Connecticut State Department of Education, Vol. 5, pp. 39-51 (Winter 1948). 

4 Margaret Stroh, Ida A. Jewett, Vera M. Butler. Better Selection of Better Teachers. 
(Washington, D.C. Delta Kappa Gamma Society, 1943.) 
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cupations open to women; admiration for some older man or woman 
teacher ; consciousness of teaching aptitude ; member of a family of teach- 
ers ; prestige ; economic security; and suggestion of other members of the 
profession. 

Phi Delta Kappa made a similar study which included 145 men students 
in training, and 45 members of Phi Delta Kappa who were active in the 
profession as well as 103 women students in training. The three top- 
ranking motives for the total group were: interest in children and young 
people; summer for study and travel; reasonable assurance of adequate 
income. 

Nearly 1,000 California Delta Kappa Gamma members answered the 
question, “What influenced you to choose teaching as a career?” in a 
recruitment questionnaire in 1951—52.° The motives as listed in order 
of frequency by this group are: (1) enjoyment of children, (2) influence 
of a teacher, (3) influence of relatives in the profession, (4) job oppor- 
tunity, (5) service to society, (6) idealism, (7) security of job, (8) pa- ” 
rental pressure, (9) interesting associates, (10) vacations for study and 
travel. 


The National Education Association reports a survey of teachers in 
service to find what their reactions to the profession are after experience." 
By far the largest percent of the teachers said that if they could go back 
to college days and start over they probably would again choose teaching 
as a vocation. The largest percent also said that they enjoyed teaching or 


preferred it to other work. 

A summary of the above mentioned studies indicates that these motives 
have operated most often in leading people to choose teaching careers: 
idealism, spirit of service, joy of working with children, social significance 
of teaching, possibility for doing good, having a summer for study and 
travel, and reasonable assurance of adequate income. In planning recruit- 
ment programs it is important to know what motives or appeals should be 
stressed, although different motives may operate for different individuals. 


Factors in Teaching Which Repel 


Another group of investigations took a negative approach in order to 
find what factors in teaching kept some people from choosing it as a vo- 
cation. Archer* made a study at the University of Minnesota and found 
these reasons keeping students away from teaching: low salaries ; lack of 
economic security; limited social life; disrespect for the profession; and 
unsatisfactory housing, particularly in rural areas. 


5 J. Mark Jantzen. “Why College Students Choose to Teach,” Phi Delta Kappan, Vol. 
28, p. 333 (April 1947). 

6 Loretta Byers, “When Did They Decide? What Brought Them Into Teaching ?” 
The Delta Kappa Gamma Bulletin, Vol. 19, pp. 38-44 (Spring 1953). 

7 National Education Research Division. “The Teacher Looks at Personnel Adminis- 
tration,” Research Bulletin, Vol. 23, pp. 96-147 (December 1945). 

8 C. P. Archer quoted in W. C. Bagley. “Mounting Evidence Points to a Serious Short- 
age of Teachers,” School and Society, Vol. 63, p. 92 (February 6, 1946). 
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Hlerlinger® made a study of high school students who did not want to 
teach, to ascertain their reasons. The chief reasons listed were: no talent 
for teaching ; preference for another vocation ; limited social life of teach- 
ers ; individual’s lack of necessary scholarship ; low salaries and insufficient 
funds to attend college. 

The Missouri State Teachers Association”® sponsored a study of nearly 
3,000 teachers who left their positions in Missouri at the end of the 
1946-47 school year and of more than 2,000 new or entering teachers for 
1947-48 to ask about their likes and dislikes. Inadequate salaries topped 
the list of dislikes for both groups. 

Further investigation in this area is needed. If the profession is to be 
made attractive it would be advisable to know what is repelling many de- 
sirable students. In some instances the attitudes evidence misinformation, 
and recruitment programs can refute these items. Since conditions vary 
from state to state perhaps each. state should survey the working con- 
ditions and social status of its teaching personnel to find what improve- 
ments need to be made in order to secure adequate staff. 


Age of Interest in and Decision on Vocation 


Another field of research which has had little study and which is vital 
to the planning of recruitment activities is that of determining at what 
age most young people decide upon a vocation. Tudhope”™ in his study of 
693 students found that the wish to become a teacher had been formed 
at an early age and that final decisions were made by most of the group 
somewhat before completing the secondary school, or between the ages 
of 14and 17 inclusive. 

siden** found that the average age of those who wanted to become 
teachers was about 14 years. 

The study of California Delta Kappa Gammans" asked at what age the 
individuals developed an interest in teaching and when they decided 
definitely to teach. The results indicate that an interest in teaching may 
develop at any time during elementary school, secondary school, college 
or post-college years. The largest group (40.4 percent) became interested 
in teaching before the age of 12. The development of interest in a pro- 
fession and a resolution to enter that profession may not coincide in point 
of time. The decision to teach was made by 28 percent of the Delta Kappa 
Gammans before the age of 14; by 36 percent between the ages of 15 to 
18 years; by 17 percent when 19 or 20 years old; by 10 percent when 
21 or 22 years old; and by 8.5 percent whei. 22 years old or later. 

The data from these studies are highly significant for recruitment 


® Harry V. Herlinger. “And Gladly Teach,” Occupations, Vol. 33, pp. 147-51. 

1° Missouri State Teachers Association. Why They Teach and Quit (Columbia, Mis- 
souri, 1948), p. 3. 

11 William B. Tudhope, op. cit. 

12 Margaret G. Biden. “Can Educators Do Something About the Teacher Shortage ?” 
Sierra Education News, Vol. 41, p. 36 (December 1945). 

18 Loretta Byers, op. cit. 
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activities. If more than one-fourth of students make career choices before 
entering high school, and if more than one-third decide to teach after grad- 
uation from senior high school, recruitment activity must come not at one 
school level but at all levels. Furthermore, some data must reach the able 
college graduate who has not prepared for a vocation or who is dissatisfied 
with the vocation which he chose. 


Evaluation of Recruitment Materials 


The National Education Association™* sponsored a study of the effec- 
tiveness of printed materials which were developed for the purpose of 
interesting students in careers in education. Posters, booklets, pamphlets, 
and folders were examined and ranked by 390 high school seniors to de- 
termine which had the most appeal. Posters were considered more effec- 
tive than pamphlets. A difference was found in what appealed to girls and 
boys, to rural and urban students, and to students from different states. 
What attracted one group might not interest another. In general, the writ- 
ing technique found in good short stories was deemed more advisable than 
that used in encyclopedias. Students considered posters and bulletins which 
stimulated emotional interest more effective than those which gave con- 
crete information. 

Many teachers associations and teacher education institutions are de- 
veloping printed recruitment materials but not enough effort is made to 
evaluate their effectiveness. 


Efforts at Recruitment 
High schools are recognized as having a strategic role to play in 
recruitment. Maaske’® found these procedures being used successfully 
by high schools : 
1. Greater stress in the guidance programs on the opportunities which 
teaching offers young people. 
. Permitting promising students to serve as assistant teachers. 
. Participation by high school seniors in planning and staging special 
programs in the grades. 
. Individual counseling of able students. 
. Providing literature for school library and home use on the oppor- 
tunities and advantages in teaching. 
. Providing scholarships. 
. Setting up tentative quotas of prospective teachers which given high 
schools should recruit annually. 
. Formulating appropriate and interesting units in the social studies 
curriculum on the significant functions of the school. 


14M. R. Trabue. “Printed Materials in Recruiting Students for Teacher Education,” 
Journal of Educational Research, Vol. 40, pp. 641-51 (May 1947). 

15 R. J. Maaske. “Recruitment for Teaching,” School Review, Vol. 53, p. 505 (Novem- 
ber 1945). 
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High schools reporting in a survey of U.S. Secondary Schools” in- 
dicated only 25 to 35 percent as having definitely planned recruitment. 
Personnel most frequently mentioned as being in charge of recruitment 
in these schools were in this order: the counselor, the dean, the principal, 
and the entire staff. Few teachers (4 percent of California high school 
teachers ) considered themselves to be recruiting officers for the profession. 
Only 2 percent of California high schools utilize outstanding educators as 
speakers to assemblies or classes. About half of all high schools dispense 
information about the teacher shortage. Only 5 percent of California high 
schools have a definite campaign for recruitment. Seventy-three percent 
of California high schools give social studies units on the significant social 
function of the school. Vocational guidance classes give information about 
teaching in only 61 percent of California high schools. 

Techniques in recruitment which were considered most valuable by 
313 United States high schools were: individual counseling and inter- 
views; career days; acquaintance with inspirational, respected teacher 
personnel ; excursions to schools; and job conferences. 

In New York, Bancroft’ evaluated numerous recruitment techniques 
by surveying students who chose careers in teaching to find what pro- 
cedures had influenced them most. The students rated experiences with 
children and visitation to college campuses which edicate teachers as the 
most valuable recruitment procedures. These studies on techniques are 
invaluable to high schools which are planning recruitment programs. No 
one technique will succeed on its own. However, a combination of the best 
recruiting techniques used by counselors, administrators, and teachers with 
enthusiastic, positive attitudes can be very effective. 


Reasons Some High Schools Do Not Engage in Recruiting 


The survey of high school recruitment’*® revealed that these were the 
reasons in rank order which some secondary schools said prevented them 
from engaging in recruitment: 


1. Reasons due to factors in teaching such as overload, poor salary, lack 
of social status, poor housing, poor retirement provisions. 

. Reasons related to type of high school such as small enrollment, non- 
college preparatory curriculum, wealthy student population, students 
who cannot afford college. 

. Reasons due to administrative or curricular set-up such as lack of 
information, organization and guidance in recruitment, lack of a 
counseling program, lack of continuity in leadership, indifference of 
administration, lack of planning at state level. 

. Reasons due to convictions about recruitment such as the feeling that 


16 Loretta Byers. Teacher Recruitment (unpublished doctoral dissertation, Stanford 
University, 1949), p. 287. 

17 Roger W. Bancroft. “Recruitment for Elementary School Teaching,” Journal of 
Teacher Education, Vol. 3, pp. 193-96 (September 1952). 

18 Loretta Byers, Teacher Recruitment, op. cit. 
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teaching should be considered along with all other vocations, belief 
that recruitment is a college function, and that high schools should 
give information but not recruit. 


These reasons indicate a genuine need to educate high schools to their 
share in the responsibility for recruiting, the need for state planning and 
implementation of recruitment programs, and the necessity for improving 
conditions in teaching so that morale will be raised. 





PUBLIC HIGH SCHOOLS PRAISED 


America’s public high schools, which are the most important social link between the 
years of childhood and the responsibilities of adult citizenship, are the subject of Life maga- 
zine’s first in a series of articles on American secondary education. Life says that our 
public high schools, in the face of rising costs and enrollments, are serving the cause of 
education “at least adequately” and the ideal of a classless democracy “much more than 
adequately.” 

Today, out of the seven millions in U.S. secondary schools, 89% attend free public 
high schools, which Life says were America’s first major contribution to the world educa- 
tional scene. 


High Schools Overcrowded 


The article says that a much higher percentage of the high school age population 
currently attends school than in the past. Today, only one youth out of five does not enter 
high school. More than 33 million Americans are graduates of secondary schools, “most 
of them public institutions which are now overcrowded and underequipped,” Life says. 

“The U.S. public high school’s problems will be even more acute within four years 
when they will begin to feel the effects of the birthrate rise of the 1940s. By 1960 enroll- 
ment will be up 2 miliion—and still going up,” the Life article states. 

Today, this country spends less of its income on public secondary education than it 
did a decade ago, Life says. “The price of every item used in a schoolhouse goes up year 
by year; yet the nation which was hardly profligate a decade ago when it was spending 
1.2% of its national income on public secondary education today spends only .7%.” 





Who Will Teach our Children and 
Youth—1954-1960? 


By JAMES C. STONE* 


“A healthy democracy depends upon informed citizens 

. Good schools develop good citizens . . . Good schools 
depend upon good teachers . . . The teacher is the most 
important single influence in a child’s formal education . . . 
Your child—every child is entitled to be taught by a good 
teacher . . . Our Nation—our State—your school faces a 
grave shortage of good teachers . . . This shortage of 
good teachers—now and doomed to worsen in the next 
decade—is the greatest crisis facing public education . . .” 


What are the facts about the present and future demand for teachers 
for California’s schools? What are the facts about the present and future 
supply of teachers for California’s schools? The answers to these two 
questions are the subject of this article. 


DEMAND FOR TEACHERS 


One measure of demand for teachers is the number and type of cer- 
tificated personnel currently employed and the proportion of this group 
serving on emergency credentials. From reports of county superintendents 
of schools, there was a total of 100,929 certificated persons employed on 
October 31, 1953. Of this number, 51,081 were elementary teachers, 
37,236 were secondary teachers, and 12,612 were administrators, super- 
visors, and other nonteaching personnel. 

Of the 100,929 certificated personnel employed in all types of positions, 
6,047, or 6 percent, were employed on the basis of emergency credentials. 
This number serving on emergency credentials (6,047) represents an 
UNMET need, here and now, for fully qualified personnel. 

The number and percent of credentialed personnel, by type of creden- 
tial, is shown in Table 1. As in previous years, school nurses (25 percent), 
teachers of the mentally retarded (22 percent), and nursing education (18 
percent) are the fields where the present shortage is most acute, followed 
by school physicians and other school health personnel (16 percent), teach- 
ers of aviation (11 percent), supervisors of child welfare and attendance 
(11 percent), and general elementary (10 percent). 

Not only does demand for teachers vary by type of credentials; it also 
varies between elementary and secondary schools. Of the 6,047 serving 
on emergency credentials, 4,428 were reported employed in elementary 
schools, 1,149 in secondary schools, and 470 in nonteaching positions. 


* Specialist in Teacher Education, California State Department of Education. 
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TABLE 1 


Number of Certificated Personnel Employed on Regular and Emergency Credentials, 
October 31, 1953, by Type of Credential 





Number Employed 





Percentage 

On Regular Employed on 

or Provisional On Emergency Emergency 

Type of Credential Total Credentials Credentials Credentials 





In Teaching Fields: 
Kindergarten-primary 4,070 162 3.83 


Provisional kindergarten-primary 445 vats bee 
General elementary 38,162 4,266 10.05 
Provisional general elementary .. ’ 3,976 ae er 
Junior high school 2,584 aa ee 
General secondary : 23,094 715 3.00 
Junior college 421 ries a. 
Adult education q 3,631 ver cea 
Special secondary (total) 9,988 434 4.16 

Aviation 8 1 

Agriculture, vocational 327 

Agriculture, limited 17 

762 

Business education 498 

Homemaking : 1,324 

Home nursing . <i 

Industrial afte .....cccsceces } 1,189 

Industrial arts, limited 128 

Music § 1,316 

Music, limited 67 

Nursing education 49 

Physical education (men) ... 941 

Physical education (women). . 1,008 

Public safety, driver training 

Speech arts 76 

Speech defects 288 

Blind 44 

Partially sighted 18 

Deaf 102 

Lip reading 41 

Mentally retarded, education of 

Vocational arts Class A 530 

Vocational arts Class B 11 

Vocational arts Class Cl .... 24 

Vocational arts Class C2 .... 4 4 

Other special secondary fields 257 220 


Total (in teaching fields).. 91,948 


In Nonteaching Fields : 
General administration 
Secondary administration 
Elementary administration 
Secondary administration in trade 

and industrial education 

Secondary supervision 
Elementary supervision 
Special supervision 
Health and development, school 
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TABLE 1 (Continued) 


Number of Certificated Personnel Employed on Regular and Emergency Credentials, 
October 31, 1953, by Type of Credential 





N J 
umber Employed Percentage 


On Regular Employed on 
or Provisional On Emergency Emergency 
Type of Credential Total Credentials Credentials Credentials 








Child welfare and supervision of 

attendance 314 281 33 10.51 
Psychologist 163 163 ine ; 
Psychometrist &4 84 
Librarianship 265 265 


Total (in nonteaching fields) 8,981 8,511 470 


Grand Total 94,882 6,047 





Demand for teachers varies also with the ability of communities to 
attract fully qualified personnel. This variation in the attractiveness of 
teaching in various regions of the state is shown in Table 2, where the 
counties are listed in the order in which the proportion of their certificated 
personnel are serving on emergency credentials. 


TABLE 2 


Number of Credentialed Personnel Employed in Each California County, with Per Cent 
Employed on the Basis of Emergency Credentials, October 31, 1953 





1953 + 1952 





Per Cent of Per Cent of 
Total Total 
Total Total Personnel Total Total Personnel 
Number Employed Employed Number Employed Employed 
Credentialed on on Credentialed on on 
Personnel Emergency Emergency Personnel Emergency Emergency 
Employed Credentials Credentials Employed Credentials Credentials 





San Francisco ... 4,129 48 

2,694 75 

Santa Clara 114 

Los Angeles 1,318 

Santa Barbara ... 39 

Marin 35 

San Diego 237 

Orange 121 

Santa Cruz 30 

7 

339 

Contra Costa .... 177 

41 

10 

201 

San Bernardino.. 247 

Sonoma 79 

San Luis Obispo. . 46 
Monterey 

Sacramento 292 

273 


_— 
- 
nan 


4,419 31 0.7 
1,973 60 
2,881 99 
34,249 1,191 
996 72 
735 23 
4,925 217 
2,179 105 
588 51 
124 19 
6,292 231 
3,238 180 
542 27 
163 16 
2,632 
3,098 272 
986 71 
534 45 
1,111 104 
2,902 260 
2,892 239 
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TABLE 2 (Continued) 


Number of Credentialed Personnel Employed in Each California County, with Per Cent 
Employed on the Basis of Emergency Credentials, October 31, 1953 





1953 1952 





Per Cent of Per Cent of 
Total Total 
Total Total Personnel Total Total Personnel 
Number Employed Employed Number Employed Employed 
Credentialed on on Credentialed on on 
Personnel Emergency Emergency Personnel Emergency Emergency 
Employed Credentials Credentials Employed Credentials Credentials 


33 9.04 288 21 
Sutter Z 35 9.28 382 26 
Napa 37 9.56 376 38 
‘ 24 10.13 195 16 
Ventura 144 10.13 1,172 115 
13 10.24 128 12 
43 10.29 374 31 
San Joaquin 8 192 10.33 
Riverside 83. 199 10.86 
51 11.21 
22 11.34 
118 11.45 
13 11.71 
11.80 
12.08 
12.25 
12.40 
Calaveras 12.50 
El Dorado 12.64 
Stanislaus 12.69 
Humboldt 12.91 
13.88 
Siskiyou 14.29 
Imperial 14.90 
Mariposa 
Del Norte 
Lassen 
San Benito 
Kings 
Calusa 
Mendocino 
Tuolumne , 128 
161 
3 
Trinity 19 56 
15 , 41 
10 ‘ 24 





—_———. 


100,928 6,047 : 93,273 





A second measure of demand for teachers is the experience of the 
placement offices of the State in their effort to supply qualified personnel 
for employment in elementary and secondary schools. Those fields in 
which the supply was critically short, in which supply and demand were 
balanced, and in which there was reported to be an oversupply, are shown 
graphically in Figure 1. 
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A third measure of demand for teachers is the number of NEW teachers 
needed each year to replace those now serving in our schools who must be 
replaced because of death, retirement, resignation, and the number of new 
teachers needed because of our increased school population. Based upon 
the averages of previous years’ studies,’ the number of replacements needed 
because of death, retirement and resignation for the school year 1954-55 
is shown in Figure 2. While the number of new teachers needed because 
of death and retirement is evenly divided between elementary and second- 
ary teachers, the number of new teachers needed because of resignation is 
four times greater for elementary teachers. This higher proportion of 
resignations among elementary teachers is beeause of the greater propor- 
tion of women serving in elementary schools who resign each year to raise 
families or to devote full time to being homemakers. 

Also shown in Figure 2 is the number of new teachers needed by Sep- 
tember, 1954, because of the increasing school enrollment. The number 
of pupils expected to be enrolled in the fall of 1954 will be an increase of 
170,000 (8 percent) over the number reported on October 31, 1953. Based 
upon a pupil-teacher ratio of 34 to 1 for the elementary school, and 25 to 1 
for the secondary school, enrollment increase alone accounts for a demand 
of 3,916 new elementary and 1,467-new secondary teachers for the 1954— 
55 school year. The total demand for new teachers (Figure 2) for the 
school year 1954-55 is 13,782. 


SuPPLY OF TEACHERS 


A primary source of supply for California teachers is the number ex- 
pected to graduate this year who will qualify for teaching credentials. The 
36 colleges and universities in California which are accredited by the State 
Board of Education to prepare teachers report a total of 8,265 certificated 
persons who will qualify for credentials. Of this total, 6,983 will qualify 
as teachers (3,401 elementary teachers and 3,582 secondary teachers.) The 
remaining number (1,282) are those who are expected to qualify for ad- 
ministration, supervision, and other nonteaching credentials. 

The total of 6,983 new teachers is approximately the same number re- 
ported as qualifying for teaching credentials in 1953, but it is 25 percent 
LESS than the number reported as qualifying to teach in 1951. Thus, while 
the curve of teacher supply has decreased 25 percent since 1951, the de- 
mand for teachers has increased 55 percent since 1951. 

The factors responsible for the tremendous increase in demand already 
have been referred to in this article—the high rate of turn-over and “drop- 
outs” among teachers and our booming school population. Factors re- 
sponsible for the decrease in supply are less well-known. They are ably 
discussed in a recent publication by the National Citizens Commission for 


1 California Schools, XX (April, 1949), 89-103; XXI (May, 1950), 113-34; XXII 
(May, 1951), 137-68; XXIII (July, 1952), 307-43; XIV (July, 1953), 281-313. 
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the Public Schools.?, A summary of the most significant causes affecting 
California are: 


1. There are fewer students in colleges today because of the low birth 
rate during the depression. (This is the group from whom are recruited 
our present and future teachers. ) 

2. There are more marriages among young people today and they are 
marrying at an earlier age than formerly. This tends to reduce the num- 
ber of women available for teaching because of homemaking responsibili- 
ties and motherhood. (Two-thirds of California’s present corps of 100,929 
certificated persons are women. ) 

3. This is a period of maximum employment in the nation and there 
is the tremendous competition of business and industry for the services 
of college-trained personnel. (Historically, during such periods of full 
employment, the teaching profession is the first to lose its own college- 
trained personnel. ) 

4. There are many more vocations now open to women that were for- 
merly closed to them. (For the past 3 years, half of the teachers trained in 
California colleges and universities have been women. ) 

5. Salaries for teachers are not on a par with those of comparably 
trained persons in business and industry. (Of those who gave up teach- 
ing in California in 1953, salary ranked third as the reason given by all 
teachers, but among men, three-fourths listed salary as the chief reason. ) 

6. Teaching conditions in some communities tend to discourage young 
persons from entering teaching. (Unsatisfactory working conditions is a 
chief reason why women in California resigned from teaching in 1953. 
This includes excessively large classes, inadequate facilities and instruc- 
tional materials, lack of community acceptance and status, etc. ) 

7. Current attacks on public education have tended to discourage young 
people from teaching careers. 


Table 3 shows the distribution of the 1954 supply of new certificated 
personnel by type of credential and the percent of increase or decrease over 
the previous year. Significant increases in the number preparing for teach- 
ing are found among those who will qualify for the provisional kinder- 
garten-primary credential (450 percent), general secondary credential with 
Latin major (400 percent), provisional general elementary credential (183 
percent), general secondary credential with German major (120 percent), 
general secondary with homemaking major (113 percent), special second- 
ary for teaching the blind (100 percent). Significant decreases in the 
number preparing for teaching are found among those who are expected 
to qualify for the librarianship credential (67 percent), school psychom- 
etrist credential (44 percent), junior high credential (35 percent), and 
the special secondary credential in industrial arts (34 percent). 


2 How Can We Get Enough Good Teachers? A Guidebook, National Citizens Com- 
mission for the Public Schools, 2 West 45th Street, New York 36, N.Y. (Fall 1953). 
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TABLE 3 


Number of Candidates for Credentials Expecting to Complete Training in 1954, 
as Reported by Teacher-Education Institutions According to Types 
of Credentials and Method of Application 





Candidates Who Expect to Apply to State 
Board of Education for Credentials, 1954 


Percentage 

- of Increase 
On or Decrease 

Recommendation By Direct Compared 

Type of Credential of Institution Application Total with 1953 


Preparation in Teaching Fields: 
General secondary (total) 5S 364 1,922 +26 .03 
English major 259 +39.24 
Librarianship major : ; 13. +1,200. 
Speech major 62 +55. 
Language arts major 49 +44.11 
Speech arts major 10 +42 .86 
Social studies major 509 +28.21 
Health education major 16 +100. 
Life science and general science 161 +24.81 
Physical science and general science 79 +25.40 
Conservation of natural resources 4 +300. 
Mathematics major 87 +31.82 
Language major 
French +70.59 
German 11 +120. 
4 +400. 
Spanish 75 +22.95 
Agriculture major =“ +550. 
Art major 89 —05.32 
Business education major : 64 —27 .27 
Homemaking major +113.33 
Industrial arts major x +03.13 
Music major —3.09 
Physical education (men) +18.25 
Physical education (women) 5: +24 .07 
Kindergarten-primary —19.48 
Provisional kindergarten-primary a +450 .00 
General elementary 5 ; —11.32 
Provisional general elementary ; +182.86 
Junior high school 5 —34.88 
Junior college "ae —05.41 
Special secondary (total) +17.56 
Agriculture, vocational i aes +02.70 
Agriculture, limited a oe —40. 
Art 5 +-06 .06 
Business education +69.57 
Homemaking b +18.27 
Industrial arts —34.21 
Industrial arts, limited same 
Music —04.13 
Nursing education —12.50 
Physical education (men) : +09.79 
Physical education (women) : +03.60 
Speech arts +07 .69 
Speech defects +26.32 
Blind +100. 
Partially sighted +11.11 
+28.57 
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TABLE 3 (Continued) 


Number of Candidates for Credentials Expecting to Complete Training in 1954, 
as Reported by Teacher-Education Institutions According to Types 
of Credentials and Method of Application 


209 





Candidates Who Expect to Apply to State P t 
Board of Education for Credentials, 1954 * ereentage 


of Increase 


On 


Recommendation By Direct 
of Institution Application 


Type of Credential 
Lip reading 
Mentally retarded 
Vocational arts Class A 
Vocational arts Class B 


Total (in teaching fields) 


Preparation in Nonteaching Fields : 
General administration 
Secondary administration 


6 
65 
272 


2 
5 


92 


Total 
?? 


“e 


272 
P 


a 


58 
6,983 


110 
287 


or Decrease 
Compared 
with 1953 


—24.14 
—27 .27 
+209 .09 
§1,:83 


4.02.65 


+10.00 
+10.45 


Elementary administration 538 
Secondary supervision 3: 41 
Elementary supervision 27 79 
Special subject supervision 20 27 47 
Child welfare and supervision of attendance 27 . 32 
School psychologist 41 17 58 
School psychometrist 50 30 80 
Librarianship 10 Paes 10 


~ 313 


——— 


1,842 


+25.12 
+20.59 
+49 .06 
+95 .83 
—31.91 
+11.54 
—43.66 
—66 67 
+07 .19 


+03 .32 


1,282 


8.265 


969 


6,423 


Total (in nonteaching fields) 


Grand Total 


Of special interest is a break-down of the total of 6,983 new teachers 
according to the number expecting to qualify from each of the 36 teacher 
education institutions. The 23 institutions preparing the most teachers are 
listed in rank order in Figure 3. While University of California at Los 
Angeles leads all other institutions in the number of secondary teachers 
expected to qualify in 1954, San Jose State leads in the number of ele- 
mentary teachers expected to qualify this year. 

A comparison of these 36 institutions among those which are ad- 
ministered by the University of California, by the state colleges, and by 
private resources, shows that 50 percent are preparing in the 10 state 
colleges, 29 percent in private colleges and universities, and 21 percent on 
the four campuses of the University of California which prepare teachers. 
(Berkeley, Davis, Los Angeles, and Santa Barbara. ) 

If all those reported as qualifying for credentials in 1954 from the 36 
colleges and universities accept teaching positions in the public schools in 
September, 1954, there will be: 

One elementary teacher for every 2% needed. 

One secondary teacher for every 1 needed. 


By applying to this 1954 “potential supply” the same ratio of loss which 
was experienced by the 1953 potential supply, (because of the lure of other 
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occupations, marriage, preference for household responsibilities, military 
service, etc.) then, there will be available for employment in the public 
schools in September, 1954: 


One elementary teacher for every 3 needed. 
One secondary teacher for every 114 needed. 


If all those qualifying in 1954 were to teach, California institutions 
would be supplying 60 percent of the number of teachers needed. In terms 
of an “employable supply,” California institutions are training only 44 
percent of the number needed. Thus, other sources of supply must be 
tapped if the schools of the State are to be manned. 

A second source of teacher supply is those prepared in other states. In 
previous studies, this number has accounted for half the number of teach- 
ers certificated in California eaeh year. The difficulty now is that most 
other states also are facing a teacher shortage.* Many states which have 
heretofore been California’s reservoir of teachers have recently taken steps 
to make teaching more attractive in their states in an éffort to ward off the 
competition from California superintendents. As of October 31, 1953, 
county superintendents of schools reported 8,803 persons as ‘‘new to teach- 
ing in California.” Approximately half this number of new teachers were 
granted their bachelor’s degree by an out-of-state college or university. 
It probably will be more difficult to recruit a comparable number from other 
states in the immediate future. 

A third source of supply is those persons who once prepared to teach 
but are not now teaching. That there is a vast supply of such qualified 
teachers throughout the State is evidenced by the fact that there is an 
active file of 200,000 credentialed persons in the Credentials Office of the 
State Department of Education. Approximately half this number is now 
teaching. Many such persons probably have given up teaching “for good” 
and are satisfactorily employed in other occupations or are more happily 
occupied with homemaking responsibilities. No doubt many others CAN 
be ‘“‘re-recruited” to teaching if the financial incentives and conditions of 
living and employment are made attractive enough. That many superin- 
tendents have been busy “re-recruiting” former teachers to the classroom 
is indicated by county superintendents of schools who, this year, reported 
3,471 teachers as “persons who formerly taught and returned to teaching 
in September, 1953.” 

A fourth source of supply is the more than six thousand teachers serv- 
ing in our schools on substandard credentials, and the many others like 
them whose services will be required for the next decade. 

Analysis of the amount of collegiate preparation completed by those 
currently employed on emergency and provisional credentials shows : 


37 percent held a bachelor’s degree or the equivalent. 
31 percent had completed 90-119 semester hours. 


8 Ray C. Maul, “The 1954 National Teacher Supply and Demand Report.” 
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24 percent had completed 60-89 semester hours. 
4 percent had completed 30-59 semester hours. 
2 percent had completed 1-29 semester hours. 
1 percent hadcompleted O — semester hours. 


Of those teaching in secondary schools on emergency credentials, 80 
percent held a bachelor’s degree ; of those in elementary schools, 25 percent 
held a bachelor’s degree. From these groups each year, many qualify for 
regular credentials and thus become full-fledged members of the teaching 
profession. Since this is the last year emergency credentials may be issued, 
many more of these substandard-prepared teachers will be “encouraged” 
to qualify for regular credentials in an even shorter period of time.‘ 


NuMBER OF New TEACHERS NEEDED 1954-55 TuHroucH 1960-61 

During the next seven years (1954-55 school year through the 1960- 
61 school year), California will need a total of 97,078 new teachers— 
67,078 new elementary teachers and 30,000 new seconuary teachers. This 
is an average of approximately 14,000 new teachers each year—9,500 
elementary and 4,500 secondary. 

This means that in the next seven years, a supply of teachers nearly 
equal to the total number currently employed must be recruited, trained, 
and made available for assignment. 

The year by year demand is shown in Table 4. The peak year will be 
1958-59. A sharp rise in demand for secondary teachers begins with 


1956-57. 
TABLE 4 


Number of New Elementary and Secondary Teachers Needed Each Year, 
1954-55 Through 1960-61 





School Year Elementary Secondary Total 


1954-55 10,009 3,773 13,782 
1955-5 9,736 4,019 13,755 
1956-5 9,281 4,576 13,857 

9,471 4,603 14,074 
1958-59 9,923 4,336 14,259 
1959-60 9911 3,908 13,819 
1960-61 8,747 4,785 13,532 


Total for seven years 67,078 30,000 97,078 
9,582 4,286 13,868 


Average per year 


The estimate of 97,078 new teachers needed (1954-60) is based on 
those needed as replacements because of : 





— — —_—— 


1. Death, 0.4 percent per year 

2. Retirement, 1 .66 percent per year 

3. Resignation, 6.26 percent per year 

* By action of the 1953 State Legislature, emergency credentials shall no longef be issued 


after July 1, 1954, and the State Board of Education may establish provisional credentials 
in fields of shortage. See California Schools, XXV, No. 1, pp. 32-33 (January 1954). 
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as well as the number of new teachers needed because of the anticipated 
bulging school enrollment. 

Figure 4 shows the actual enrollment increase experienced in grades 
1-8, 9-12, and 13-14 from 1948-49 through 1953-54 and the anticipated 
increases for each level, 1954-55 through 1960-61. These projections, 
supplied by the State Department of Finance,’ indicate an increase of well 
over a million youngsters in the next seven years. Even then, however, 
the big increase in junior college population will not have been reached. 





EACH SYMBOL 
REPRESENTS 
50,000 PUPILS 
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CONCLUSION 


Who will teach our children and youth, 1954-60? Where will Cali- 
fornia schools find enough new teachers to double the teaching staff in the 
next seven years? Doubtless the many suggestions for recruitment con- 
tained in this symposium will contribute. 

Greater effort is needed on the part of all for this is a people’s as well 
as a profession’s problem. The stakes are high—the welfare of 3 million 
future citizens. We who are teachers—we who are teachers and also par- 
ents—we who are teachers and also citizens and taxpayers—must mobilize 
for teaching the total resources and genius of our State, for: 


“A healthy democracy depends upon informed citizens 
Good schools develop good citizens . . . Good schools 
depend upon good teachers . . . The teacher is the most 
important single influence in a child’s formal education 
Your child—every child is entitled to be taught by a good 
teacher . . . Our Nation—our State—your school faces a 
grave shortage of good teachers . . . This shortage of 
good teachers—now and doomed to worsen in the next 
decade—is the greatest crisis facing public education 


5 Reported by Carl Frisen. Research Technician for Popuiation Studies, Bureau of 
Budgets and Accounts, State Department of Finance, to the Specialist in Teacher Education, 
State Department of Education. 





NONTRADITIONAL MATH GAINING IN POPULARITY 


Nontraditional mathematics courses are gaining in popularity, two recent surveys seem 
to indicate. 

The Office of Education Biennial Survey of Education in the United States, “Offerings 
and Enrollments in High School Subjects—1948-49,” shows general mathematics as one 
of three subjects outstanding in its percentage increase. In 1934, 7.4 percent of all students 
in high schools were enrolled in general mathematics courses. In 1949, the enrollment had 
grown to 13.1 percent. The report shows a corresponding decrease in enrollments in algebra 
and geometry. 

A research project of the Southern Section, California Mathematics Council, “Offerings 
in Arithmetic and Other Nontraditional Mathematics Courses at the High School Level” 
shows that 74 of the 92 co-operating schools offer either a three-track or a multiple- 
track mathematics program. Forty-three of the schools offer nontraditional math courses 
in a two-to-four-year sequence, and 33 schools offer two or three differentiated nontra- 
ditional courses. 

Specialists who co-operated on this project recommended at least a three-track mathe- 
matics program: one for college preparation, one for the low group, and one for the rela- 
tively large middle group “who may or may not go to college but who will carry on the real 
work of the community.” 


—High School High Lights, Fall 1953 





A Plan of Action for the 
School Administrator 
By JOHN C. WHINNERY,* AND GLEN E. DIBBLET 


Viewed from any standpoint, the persistence of the teacher shortage 
is a cause for alarm. Notwithstanding the amount of time and attention 
given to the selective recruitment of teachers by national and state or- 
ganizations, the supply still remains below normal, and the use of sub- 
standard credentials has become a common practice for most of the school 
districts of the State. Statistics indicate that the prospects for recruitment 
in the years immediately ahead are not encouraging. Providing a care- 
fully trained, competent school faculty will remain for some time as a 
chief problem for most administrators. 

It would seem, therefore, that the time has come when all administra- 
tors must interest themselves in the problem of recruitment, and exert 
strenuous efforts toward convincing young people that teaching is their 
destiny. Secondary school administrators and district superintendents 
share a heavy responsibility for motivating young people to enter the 
teaching profession. Since statistics first predicted that there would be a 
teacher shortage, administrators have pointed up and discussed the reasons 
for young people not entering the profession. They must now season the 
discussions with action and develop a program structured to the needs 
and potentials found in the local district. 

On a state-wide and national scale, much has been said about the teacher 
shortage. Magazines, newspapers, radio, television and motion pictures 
have played an important part in arousing public interest. The American 
people are aware of the crisis confronting the schools. The diffusion of 
public information has created an interest in teaching never before attained 
in the history of education. Now is the time to take advantage of this 
situation and localize action. Educators must accept the fact that they must 
be active in promoting their profession. Remaining aloof from vigorous 
participation will simply delay the powerful support of the administrative 
group, a support urgently needed at this time. 

It is probably true that of all professional groups, educators are in the 
most advantageous position to select their own successors. During the 
twelve- or thirteen-year period when young people are enrolled in the 
school program, innumerable opportunities are available for telling the 
story of the public schools and pointing out the significant contribution 
made by teachers to American society. No other profession enjoys such 
unlimited opportunity to study, evaluate, and select the candidates for 
future training. 


* Superintendent of Schools, Montebello Unified School District. 
+ Administrative Assistant, Montebello Unified School District. 
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Administrators should practice and preach without shame the recruit- 
ment of young people for educational leadership. Some may say that this 
approach is unethical and selfish. This is not true. Every profession is 
interested in the perpetuation of its own body, and education no less than 
other professions should be alert to the capable young people who will 
carry the professional life of America over the coming decades. 

It is the purpose of education in a democracy to help all its people 
make a successful adjustment to the many aspects of the environment and 
to contribute in some way to the improvements needed in that environment. 
We cannot achieve this purpose unless the schools are staffed with highly 
competent personnel. To guide, to counsel, to direct young people into 
the field of teaching is more than an obligation to a profession—it is a 
duty to our country. Administrators should have no qualms in giving 
enthusiastic support to the teacher recruitment movement. 

The situation is not beyond help, but it will take determination, plan- 
ning, and some effort on the part of administrators if the present con- 
dition of imbalance is to be corrected. This implies that each administrator 
has a part to play in the recruitment program, and that each school has an 
obligation to send some of its graduates to teacher training institutions. 
Now what must the administrator do? 


1. Organize the school staff for action. It is generally agreed that the 
most important factor in the educational program is the classroom teacher. 
The same might be said about the recruitment program. Here and there 
individual teachers are doing fine work in directing the attention of young 
people to teaching. But at the best it is spotty, irregular, lacking the power 
and force generated by concerted effort. If teachers are to be utilized 
effectively there must be some organization with delegated responsibilities. 


2. Summarize the facts. Each district and/or school should keep the 
teachers informed concerning the latest figures in regard to the birth rate, 
the in-migration, the current teacher shortage, the current enrollment in 
teacher training schools, the percent of high school graduates entering 
teaching from the local high school as well as the all-state average, and 
the projected enrollment in the state public schools. If you expect the teach- 
ers to fire, you will have to provide the ammunition. 

3. Develop a positive approach. For too long we have apologized for 
being teachers. The time has come when we must insist that teachers stand 
up and be counted as people who have a whole-hearted pride in their pro- 
fession. Young people are not apt to be attracted to a profession in which 
they find a lack of self-esteem, and only a shallow enthusiasm. 


But if we have teachers whose response to education is less warm than 
we deem desirable, where shall we place the blame? Is the fault to be 
found in the personality of the teacher, in an unfortunate incident of train- 
ing institution origin, in a supervisional snub, or in an administrative en- 
vironment of rules and regulations which frustrates the teacher and creates 
tension and emotional distress? Teachers are human beings and human 
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beings—according to psychology—need security, recognition, new experi- 
ences, and self-expression if they are to be properly adjusted. 

Perhaps we need to take a long hard look at our individual school 
organizations and make sure that our administrative environment is not 
paralyzing the personality of the teacher. 

If the school is to win the battle for recruitment it must be through the 
personal approach. But the personal approach assumes no validity unless 
teachers believe in and honor teaching as a profession. As administrators 
we can help to create this feeling. 

One thing is certain; until we build a strong unified front, supported 
with enthusiasm and confidence by all members of the teaching profession, 
we will never develop the positive program utilizing the full force of our 
membership. 

4. Strengthen status for the teacher. Somehow or other the idea per- 
sists in some areas that teaching is a job that anyone can do. While as a 
group we have made great strides forward in gaining acceptance of the 
importance and significance of the educational system, administration still 
needs to use every resource in creating status for the teacher. 

The development of salary schedules based on professional preparation 
has been helpful. They have focused attention of the community on the 
professionalization of the staff, and at the same time have led to recog- 
nition of the teacher as a person whose service was bid for in other fields. 
But much remains to be done. Young people continue to believe that 
teachers are underpaid and belong to an underprivileged class. While it may 
be granted that teaching salaries are not as high as they should be, ad- 
ministrators need to point out that the salaries are in no sense completely 
out of line with competitive fields. 

Without the effect of personal influence of the administrator, change 
in status of the teacher in the community will be of slow growth. Teach- 
ers should be encouraged to become a part of community life, to accept 
positions of civic leadership and to participate in activities with their 
neighbors. The day has passed when the teacher was characterized as a 
person set apart, an over-regulated, non-participating, completely restricted 
“untouchable.” 

5. Establish Future Teacher Clubs. The sleeping giant in the recruit- 
ment program is found in the Future Teachers of America. Under com- 
petent leadership this organization becomes a vehicle of recruitment and 
draws into its ranks the boys and girls who have expressed a sincere in- 
terest in teaching. It is the rallying point for the school effort. But it can- 
not thrive without the friendly support of the administrator and the 
development of a program which studies and discusses teaching as a pro- 
fession. 

Senior high school students who are prospective teachers should spend 
at least one-half day each month in an elementary school classroom. The 
factors of scheduling, notification of personnel, arrangement of transpor- 
tation, and follow-up discussion need administrative attention. A plan 
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which fails to ifvolve the student in classroom observation is almost sure 
to end in failure. Impetus and long-term interest are built through actual 
contacts with the profession—not by merely meeting once a month to 
discuss teaching. 

6. Work with your community. Americans long have been known for 
their ability to rise on the crest of community spirit. They respond to 
community enterprise and become part of a team contributing to the at- 
tainment of a goal. If this spirit, partially dormant in every community, 
could be awakened to co-operate with the recruitment movement, the 
school’s effort would take on new strength. Service clubs and other civic 
organizations could be induced to provide scholarships and to support the 
local recruitment program. 


Regardless of the locality, certain facts are evident. The future of the 
teaching profession is in the hands of the present members of the profes- 
sion. The future teachers are in the classrooms now. It is the responsi- 
bility of the administrator to organize personnel, open the channels of 
communication, and give individual support to the selective recruitment 
of teachers. Let us hope that none of us will fail in this mission. 





FIRST ANNUAL BAY AREA SCIENCE FAIR 


To Encourage Students to Follow Careers in Science 


Leading educators and the heads of the West’s largest businesses are serving on the 
Advisory Board of the First Annual Bay Area Science Fair. 

The blue-ribbon list of distinguished names was revealed today in a joint announcement 
by Ray W. Turnbull and Robert A. Rice, chairmen respectively of the Fair’s Advisory 
Board and executive committee. Turnbull is commercial vice president of the General 
Electric Co., and Rice, head of the science department at Berkeley High School, is Cali- 
fornia director of the National Science Teachers Association. 

The Fair program, which has received extensive support from educational institutions, 
scientific societies, and industry, seeks to help meet the nation’s shortage of engineers by 
encouraging student interest in science and thus inspire young men and women to follow 
careers in the technical professions. 

In April at the Academy of Science in San Francisco, the Fair will bring together the 
exhibits of junior high and high school students in 12 counties stretching from Sonoma to 
Monterey counties. Two winners will be sent to the National Fair at Purdue University to 
compete against winners from 41 other regional Fairs. 

Further information about the Fair is available through the Fair’s director, Dr. Howard 
M. Benninghoff, City College of San Francisco, Ocean and Phelan Avenues, San Fran- 
cisco 12. 





A Plan of Action Involving the Curriculum 
By JANE HOOD* 


It is timely that we consider opportunities for teacher recruitment 
through the curriculum. Directly and indirectly, many qualified students 
can develop the attitudes and secure the information through school ex- 
periences that will interest them in teaching. They can learn about the 
significance of education in the history and life of our nation and the 
relationship of the educational level of our citizens to our standard of 
living. Through association with teachers, they can learn about the ad- 
vantages and satisfactions in teaching. In classes where occupations are 
studied, they can secure information about teaching as a life work. 

Ideally, the decision of qualified young people to teach is an outcome 
of a vital school program where each student is considering the opportuni- 
ties open to him for realizing his potentialities as a person and making his 
best contribution as a citizen. Recent research on the opinions of high 
school students with regard to teachers and teaching suggest, however, 
that there is urgent need for an organized program to interest young people 
in teaching through school experiences planned for this purpose. 

The experiences that interest people in teaching also provide maximum 
opportunity for identifying those who can be good teachers. Young people 
from low economic groups who have the qualifications are the best present 
source of future teachers. Special consideration will need to be given to 
establishing a school climate where these people are accepted on the basis 
of these qualifications. Their relationships with teachers and other stu- 
dents must be such that they participate fully in all aspects of school life. 
If by curriculum we mean all of the experiences under the auspices of the 
school, these less tangible aspects of school life are of paramount impor- 
tance. 


FACULTY PROJECTS 


Let us consider the tasks that may be accomplished in a relatively short 
period and suggest ways to involve as large a number of the staff as pos- 
sible in carrying them out. The development and acquisition of materials 
can then proceed simultaneously with the more important job of informing 
teachers about recruitment needs and generating a desire to move into a 
vigorous program. Such tasks might include: 


1. Planning activities and projects that can be used in courses now being 
taught. 

2. Acquiring a body of materials and aids that are easily available, and 
acquainting teachers with some possible uses of these resources. 

3. Developing rich resource units for the use of teachers as they plan their 
future work, 


* Assistant to the Superintendent, California State Department of Education. 
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The first of these tasks could be a short term project for faculty com- 
mittees. The teachers who are to carry forward a program of recruitment 
in their classrooms should be involved as much as possible in its planning. 
A stimulating presentation of the problem to the whole staff could be fol- 
lowed with department or grade group meetings where suggestions on the 
part of some might spark a number of ideas that could be used. English 
teachers may suggest short stories or biographies of teachers or of others 
whose lives have been strongly influenced by teachers. History teachers 
may suggest ways to make the chronicle of free public education a vital 
part of class work. Information about the operation of the school system 
in the local district may be studied as an aspect of state and local govern- 
ment in a way that could increase understanding of education as a social 
institution. Special experiences can be introduced in speech, journalism, 
physical education, homemaking—in any subject offered in the high school. 

To build a body of materials and resources, the special services in the 
school and district should be used, including the assistance of subject super- 
visors, audio-visual experts, guidance workers, and librarians. Some 
pamphlets, leaflets, charts, magazine articles and a few films are immedi- 
ately available. The number of such materials will probably increase rapidly 
in the months ahead, as will radio and television programs about teachers 
and teaching. Time might well be spent on the interpretation and use of 
materials, and the importance of developing positive attitudes toward 
teaching should be considered in their selection. Teachers can be helped 
to use facts about the shortage of teachers in a way that does not lower 


morale in a staff or develop negative attitudes on the part of students. If, 
for example, studies suggest unfavorable comparisons between teaching 
and other occupations, other facts should be available to acquaint students 
with the steady progress that has been made in securing legislation to im- 
prove this condition. 


RESOURCE UNITS 


The preparation of resource units on education and teaching should be 
a rewarding investment of time and effort. These would be especially use- 
ful in classes where occupations are being studied, as in 10th grade English, 
Orientation, or in Senior Problems. They could also be useful in other 
subjects and classes and in many student activities such as clubs and as- 
sembly programs. The production of resource units makes maximum use 
of the rich experience of teachers and the specialized information and 
skills of experts. The present scarcity of instructional materials to serve 
the purposes suggested here should stimulate their early production. Prep- 
aration may best be done in the curriculum laboratories of the school sys- 
tem or of colleges or universities, but their production in the local schools 
has advantages through the opportunities it affords for the inservice edu- 
cation of the teachers who contribute, and the teacher leadership that can 
result. 

The importance of building constructive attitudes toward teaching 
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needs to be emphasized with teachers as well as with students and parents. 
It is imperative that we learn to deal objectively and systematically with 
problems confronting us, but this must be done in a way that maintains or 
raises our morale in the process. To progress, we must identify the prob- 
lems to be met, assess the circumstances where they originate, and assemble 
the facts needed to make sound plans. However, the progress that comes 
from taking these steps may be dissipated if in the process a premature or 
destructive interpretation is made. This is a professional problem to be 
recognized as we work to resolve the crisis presented by the current short- 
age of teachers, and because of this, planning that gives special attention 
to attitudes is essential. 


STUDENT ATTITUDES 


Whatever the approach used, the present positive attitudes of boys and 
girls can be strengthened and utilized and the negative redirected. It is 
reported that high school students view teaching as having these advan- 
tages. It offers opportunities for: 


1. Working with young people 
2. Living a life of service 
. Intellectual growth 
4. Achieving personal prestige 
. Meeting “better people” 


Some disadvantages reported are these: 


. Salaries are too low 

. Teaching is a deterrent to marriage 

. The preparation period is long 

. Teaching is a monotonous occupation 

. Restrictions on personal freedom are common. 


Some of these negative attitudes may be modified through giving up-to- 
date facts about teaching, for it is probably true that they are due to a 
lack of information. In a study reported in 1951 and believed to be rep- 
resentative of the opinions held by high school boys and girls in Indiana, 
it is stated that more than 60 percent of the high school students con- 
tacted estimated beginning salaries to be much lower than actually pre- 
scribed by law in that state. These same people had also indicated low 
salaries as a disadvantage in teaching. 

These beliefs suggest, too, that some types of activities may be es- 
pecially productive. The opportunity to work with children and young 
people is one of these. Participating with adults in community projects 
may help students to see the teacher as a valuable citizen and a person 
of varied interests. The opportunity to assume a teaching role in class 
work can be valuable. This is easily arranged when pupils participate in 
the planning of their class work. The experiences of serving as discussion 
leaders and committee chairmen and in helping other students can reveal 
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satisfactions in teaching. If the school and classroom climate is friendly 
and the relationships that teachers establish with pupils lead them to feel 
that school is worth while and a good place to be, then teaching as a life 
work will have special appeal. 





1953's MOST IMPORTANT EDUCATIONAL EVENTS 


Congressional investigations into Communist activity in schools and colleges consti- 
tuted the major event in education in 1953, according to a survey made by educational editors 
throughout the country and announced by B. P. Brodinsky, editor of the Educator's Wash- 
ington Dispatch. 

Nine other outstanding events which affected education during the past 12 months also 
were selected. They were: 


1. Juvenile delinquency cases rose sharply, causing many schools to reexamine their 
part in combating this blight. 

2. The first two educational television stations started operations in Houston and Los 
Angeles. 

3. The National Education Association passed the 500,000 mark in membership for the 
first time in its history. 

4. Samuel M. Brownell became U.S. Commissioner of Education, following the sudden 
death of Lee M. Thurston. 

5. The U.S. Supreme Court reheard arguments on five cases involving segregation in 
public schools. 

6. Congress created the Department of Health, Education, and Welfare. 

7. Educators recognized the importance of introducing foreign languages in the ele- 
mentary grades. 

8. Under pressure from attacks of varying kinds, school men strengthened emphasis on 
the Three R’s. 

9. The Eisenhower administration agreed on a policy of gradual withdrawal of the 
federal government from such programs as school lunch, vocational education, and land- 
grant college assistance—a policy yet to be tested in Congress. 





A Plan of Action 
Involving Guidance Services 
By DONALD E. KITCH* 


The school guidance worker is in a position to make an important con- 
tribution toward the selection and recruitment of the teachers needed for 
California’s classrooms. He cannot afford to allow himself to become 
known as a recruiter for any single occupation, for this would destroy his 
value as an unbiased helper to children and youth. Without becoming a 
recruiter, however, he can render much valuable assistance. 

Increasing the supply of future teachers is especially difficult at this 
time because of the current drop in the numbers of youth of high school 
age. In 1950 the country had some 8,400,000 youth 14 to 17 years of age. 
This was 1,300,000 fewer than the population in these age groups in 1940 
and almost a million less than in 1930. Since 1940, technological and in- 
dustrial development have resulted in an increasing need for highly trained 
workers of many types. As the need for young people with specialized 
occupational training has increased, the pool from which such young 
workers can be drawn has shrutik. The result is an almost frantic demand 
upon the schools for more young people to enter training for teaching, 
engineering, nursing, scientific research work, apprenticeship training, and 
numerous other occupational fields. The hard fact is that probably there 
are not enough young people to meet all of these demands. 

This scarcity of youth for all types of professional and technical oc- 
cupations offers a challenge to school guidance workers. Many young 
people of average and superior ability never enter post-high school educa- 
tional programs of any type and some even leave school prior to high 
school graduation. The most important contribution that guidance work- 
ers can make toward the ultimate relief of the teacher shortage is to identify 
as early as possible the youngsters who should be encouraged to seek ad- 
vanced training. Systematic counseling with these individuals and their 
parents will increase the pool of youth in training for professional and 
technological occupations and thus provide a greater number of entrants 
for many other shortage occupations as well as for teaching. 

Probably the most fertile field of search for these potential teachers, 
scientists, apprentices, and other needed specialized workers is among 
children and youth from minority and lower socioeconomic groups. Recent 
studies indicate that comparatively fewer college students come from 
families of parents with noncollege backgrounds. The guidance worker 
is in a strategic position to identify children from such families who would 
benefit from advanced training, and to work with parents in planning for 
their children to secure the type of advanced education that will be suitable. 


* Chief, Bureau of Guidance, California State Department of Education. 
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It should be added that the current shortage of trained professional and 
technological workers offers an unusual opportunity for youth from 
minority groups to find placement in occupations formerly closed to them. 

A second important contribution that guidance workers can make is a 
sort of corollary to the first. Many young people from lower socioeco- 
nomic groups will have difficulty in financing a college or other post-high 
school education. Guidance people might well assume leadership in pro- 
moting the development of local scholarship and loan funds. A local com- 
mittee might be organized for the specific purpose of aiding potential 
teachers to secure part-time or summer work, to apply for existing scholar- 
ships, or to work out other means of financing the necessary training. 
Many people in most communities are ready to assist worthy youth if the 
machinery for rendering aid is provided. 

Other ways in which guidance people might render important service 
in relieving the teacher shortage follow. 

$e sure that the occupational information library in the high school 
includes a good supply of material on teaching. Make this material known 
to parents through Parent-Teacher Association meetings, parent club meet- 
ings, and similar activities. 

Encourage students to include teaching as an optional occupational 
objective when it is related to a primary objective such as medicine, law, 
engineering, business administration, or an apprenticeship field. 

Assist youth who show an interest in teaching to explore their interests 
further by participating in activities that involve work with children. Many 
schools provide opportunities for older high school students to act as 
teacher helpers. Other opportunities such as work with community boys’ 
and girls’ groups might be made available. 

These suggestions all deal with procedures that are intended to aid in 
the long-range solution of the teacher shortage. Youth now in school will 
not be available for classroom assignments for several years. School guid- 
ance workers also can make contributions that may result in getting more 
teachers into classrooms in the immediate future. Guidance workers have 
opportunities to become acquainted with many parents through group meet- 
ings and through counseling interviews. Perhaps they should be looking 
for parents who might be interested in teaching assignments, at least on a 
part-time basis. Many mothers who are qualified teachers may be per- 
suaded to go back into the classroom for at least a half day when their 
children reach high school age. 

High school and junior college counselors who participate in adult 
school counseling are in a strategic position to screen the members of 
adult classes for potential teaching talent. Perhaps among the older persons 
who enroll in adult classes seeking new interests are individuals who would 
be good teachers. When such persons are qualified they might be en- 
couraged to undertake substitute teaching for a year or so in order to find 
out whether or not they like it. This also would afford an opportunity to 
evaluate their capabilities for permanent classroom work. 





A Plan of Action Involving Teachers 


By E. LOUISE NOYES 


What you are talks so loud that I cannot hear what you say. This 
modern version of an old adage needs to be in the mind of every high 
school teacher in our country, because, for better or for worse, every 
teacher every day of his life is acting as a recruiting officer for new teach- 
ers. Every time that any one of us shows clearly by his own enjoyment 
of his work that he thinks teaching the best of all possible employments, 
every time one helps even one young person to know that working with 
teenagers is satisfying and rewarding, every time that one of us admits 
proudly that he teaches at such-and-such a school and thereby implies that 
he works with and for some of the finest people in the whole world, he 
is doing the best possible kind of recruiting. 

Sut the matters just mentioned are intangibles, and, being teachers, 
most of us are looking for tangibles that we can use in helping young people 
to enlist. One available help just now is the mass of articles and advertise- 
ments about teaching in current magazines. We as teachers can see that 
these are brought to the attention, and frequently into the very bands, of 
our students. I can mention only a few of the most recent ones. The 
booklet, “Your Career as a Teacher,” put out in all the Scholastic Maga- 
zines of November 11, 1953, and available in reprints for the asking, is one. 
Another, also available in quantity for the asking, is “Should Your Child 
be a Teacher ?’’—an advertisement run recently in the Saturday Evening 
Post and several other magazines by the New York Life Insurance Com- 
pany. ‘Teaching Can Be Fun,” a pamphlet published by the Delta Kappa 
Gamma society, and ‘Teaching is a Man’s Job,” put out by the Phi Delta 
Kappa fraternity, are both easily obtained. A number of teacher training 
institutions also put out very good brochures on the lure of teaching. 


STUDENT CLUBS 


But the best means of recruitment that I know of, one that is prac- 
ticable in every school, whether large or small, rural or urban, is one that 
must in every case be in the hands of an individual teacher—a teacher, not 
an administrator. I am speaking of clubs for students who already are, or 
who think they may be, interested in teaching. I am not speaking of the 
Future Teachers of America as such, excellent as that plan is, for the FTA 
program seems to offer more for college students than for high school 
ones. My own conviction is that the independent club is the better idea for 
high schools. We have had such a club, the Top Notch Teachers-to-be, or 
TNT, here at Santa Barbara High School since February 1950. Because 


* Chairman of the English Department and Chairman of Instruction, Santa Barbara 
High School. 
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in its working the club shows a number of things that a teacher may do 
about recruitment, I should like to describe it somewhat in detail. No two 
schools would do exactly the same things, of course, for every club must 
fit its own school needs. TNT does seem to be fitting ours ; some such plan 
may fit yours. 

When the eleven chapter members of TNT began their work, they 
made their sole qualifications for membership either a sincere interest in 
teaching as a career or a genuine desire to find out whether one was fitted 
for teaching. The constitution was kept simple and the officers included 
only the absolutely necessary ones, with committees appointed as need for 
them developed. 

Programs can usually make or break any such club, and for that reason 
the program committee needs to be a very strong one. TNT programs 
have usually been the result of joint planning by the program committee 
and the executive board. In that way we feel that we have tapped many 
ideas and kept a good variety. All the programs have centered around the 
two main ideas of understanding what makes teachers click and of know- 
ing both the advantages and disadvantages of being members of the 
profession. 


PROGRAMS 


You may ask, “How and where did you get your programs?” Faculty 
members of the Santa Barbara College of the University of California 
have been most generous. One of the programs that has been very suc- 


cessful each year has been provided by two or three student teachers, ac- 
companied by their adviser, who have talked to the group about their own 
training. The student teachers bring with them material prepared for use 
in their classrooms and show how these are used in their work. The ad- 
viser answers questions about credentials and required college courses. 

Our high school principal was eagerly listened to when he talked on 
“Why I’m Glad I’m a Teacher!’ Our high school librarian gave a review 
of Alice Lee Humphrey’s Heaven In My Hand, a book of incidents from 
the author’s own teaching in country schools and primary grades. This 
review clicited a number of spontaneous comments from club members of 
the “I remember” type, and so became a genuine group experience. Mem- 
ber participation was ensured also by a program that asked every one to 
share with the others what he remembered best about his elementary school 
days. That day the time was far too short since each member was eager to 
cap the experience of some one else. A picnic toward the end of the year 
is always a good place for the loosening of tongues and the sharing of ideas 
and experiences. 

Several films added interest and made effective spring boards for dis- 
cussion. Club members were very perceptive and discriminating about 
these films. Such pictures as ‘Secure the Blessings,” ‘““Who Will Teach 
Your Child?” and “Our Teacher, Mary Dean” are very useful. Each year 
other good films appear. 
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The club as a whole has shared in just one service activity, a cake and 
cookie sale downtown to earn enough money to give several books about 
teaching or teachers to the high school library, where they could be brought 
to the attention of nonclub members who might be interested in or at least 
led to think seriously about, teaching as a career. Some of these books are 
Jesse Stuart’s The Thread That Runs So True, Dorothy Canfield Fisher’s 
Seasoned Timber, Joseph Nelson’s Backwoods Teacher, and Gilbert 
Highet’s The Art of Teaching. The group plans to add to the gifts every 
year. 

Each year the local chapter of Delta Kappa Gamma gives a party at 
which the high school girls have a chance to talk with experienced and 
outstanding teachers, many of them former teachers of the club members. 
Delta Kappa Gamma also presents a gift of seventy-five dollars to the out- 
standing teacher’s aide. I am sure that every town has one or more groups 
that would be glad to do similar things for such a club. 


TEACHER’S AIDES 


One of the most valuable features about TNT is the opportunity mem- 
bership gives to its seniors to act as teacher’s aides. This plan, begun in 
1951, and at that time almost unique, enables seniors to act as regularly 
assigned helpers to particular teachers in’some elementary school of the 
city, and to count this work as one of their “solids” for graduation. These 
seniors must be able to clear the time for this work without endangering 


their college credits, since, for the time being at any rate, this work is not 
accepted for college entrance but only for high school graduation. With- 
out the-enthusiastic co-operation and encouragement of our superintendent 
of schools, our director of elementary instruction, and our principal, this 
outstanding part of the TNT program would have been impossible. As 
it is, it is now in its fourth year of efficient operation." 

What did these TNT folk do, you ask? They helped with games ; they 
helped children who were having difficulties with reading or spelling; they 
read stories to them; they helped get construction work going; they pulled 
on rubbers and raincoats ; they helped with all the thousand and one things 
that have to be done in any classroom. And they loved every minute of it! 

A former member of TNT, writing in her college sophomore year 
about her semester as a teacher’s aide, said, ‘In this time I was able to see 
what makes up the job of a teacher. I was able to see the disappointments 
and the happiness that come to the teacher. I talked to, observed, and 
played with the children, seeing them as individuals, not as case histories 
in an education text book. . . . After this experience I realized that a 
teacher must be prepared for anything and must be able to overlook the 


1 Any one interested in a more popular article on the work of TNT and its teacher’s 
aides is referred to the Public Affairs Department of the Ladies Home Journal for October, 
1953, p. 25. 

See also an article in Educational Horizons, The Journal of Pi Lambda Theta (Winter 
1954). 
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disappointments, bring out all the good qualities, and above all love his 
work.” 

Yes, classroom teachers have a most important role in getting the type 
of recruits that we must have if our schools are to train effective citizens. 
We play it by being our own best selves all the time; we play it by seeing 
that present-day articles and books about teachers and teaching get into 
the hands of students (and of their fathers and mothers, I might add!) ; 
we play it by working with young people in clubs that will help students 
know all that teaching has to offer of achievement and of lasting satis- 
factions. More power to us all! 





COLLEGES CO-OPERATE IN SCHOLARSHIP AWARDS 


A united approach to the problems of scholarship awards is being announced by 13 
West Coast colleges and universities in an almost revolutionary joint agreement designed 
to assure that appropriate awards go to students who most deserve them. 

The program has been developed by the western members of the College Entrance 
Examination Board, with Dr. Edward Sanders, dean of admissions at Pomona College, as 
chairman of the joint committee, and Mrs. Hilary Jones, dean of admissions at Millis 
College, as secretary. 

The problem which plagues all scholarship committees is that of giving funds to stu- 
dents who merit them but who do not need them. Through the joint program it is hoped 
to eliminate “bidding” for students through scholarship awards, offering grants only to 
those who need them, but honoring those who merit academic recognition. , 

The colleges subscribing to the agrecment are California Institute of Technology, 
Claremont Men's College, Lewis and Clark College, Mills College, Occidental College, 
Pomona College, Reed College, Scripps College, Stanford University, University of Red- 
lands, University of Southern California, Whitman College, and Whittier College. It is 
expected that other colleges will join in the program. 

The joint effort calls for the use of uniform applications for financial assistance from 
students entering any of the 13 institutions, and it makes a clear distinction between recog- 
nition of academic achievement and recognition of the need for financial aid. 

The 13 institutions have agreed also on March 1 as the final date for filing applications 
for admissions, beginning with the academic year of 1955-56. Other regulations on ad- 
missions are also established in the agreement. 





A Plan of Action for Laymen 


By MRS. P. D. BEVIL* 


There can be no doubt of parents’ concern for an adequate number 
of good teachers, not only for their own, but for all of the children and 
youth of the state. It has long been recognized that the teaching of the 
three R’s alone requires a skillful teacher ; but it has been shown repeatedly 
that not only parents but the majority of our California citizenry want 
more than this, for they have supported legislation to raise the standards of 
teaching in our state. It seems logical to assume, then, that there is gen- 
eral agreement with a statement made in the California Journal of Ele- 
mentary Education that, “In all that is done to improve the child’s personal 
and social living, both in and out of school, the teacher occupies a pivotal 
position.” Clearly, the recruitment of good teachers is the responsibility 
of all citizens and perhaps particularly of parents because of their special 
interest. Granting the concern and responsibility of these groups, what 
techniques and projects are being—or might be—successfully used to at- 
tract qualified young people to the teaching field ? 

Groups of educators have frequently discussed the seriousness of the 
teacher shortage, but it is possible that too much of the discussion occurs 
only among those already in the profession. It would appear that the 
numerous organizations which exist in every community, as well as state 
groups which are broadly representative, should be given the facts and 
implications of the serious shortage of teachers. The recent conference 
called by Superintendent Simpson is a beginning step in this direction, 
but each participating group must accept responsibility for getting the in- 
formation to its membership. Newspapers, radio, and television must be 
supplied with stories of the recruitment programs of these groups. To 
date most of public information has stressed the shortage without giving 
supplementary information on the training requirements and the oppor- 
tunities and rewards. Information on shortage alone does not provide 
motivation to enter the profession. 

Community committees made up of all interested groups should be 
formed, speakers’ bureaus and publicity campaigns should be developed as 
in other community drives; men’s service clubs and church, civic, fra- 
ternal, patriotic, and women’s organizations, should be asked to give time 
on their programs for such speakers, and to use all their organization’s 
channels to reach their members. The seriousness of the shortage from the 
point of view of the public should be stressed, but information should also 
tell where teacher education is available, the time and expense involved, 
teachers’ salaries being paid in the area, and other pertinent information. 

High school P.T.A.s offer a channel for intensive efforts to reach 
parents of students at the crucial time when young people are making de- 


* President, California Congress of Parents and Teachers. 
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cisions regarding their careers. Though it is recognized that high school 
seniors are pulling away from parental apron strings and in their normal 
development do not always respond favorably to Mother’s or Dad’s sug- 
gestion regarding a career, there is little doubt that the attitude of parents 
is an important factor. It should be noted, too, that a teacher devoted 
to his profession can be a tremendous source of inspiration to a young 
student. 

The influence of the home and parental attitudes toward the teaching 
profession must be recognized, and co-operation of Parent Teacher Asso- 
ciations should be sought in reaching all parents. Every high school 
association’s program should provide information on, and discussion of, 
the need for teachers. The importance and satisfactions should be stressed, 
and authoritative information should be given in answer to parents’ 
questions. 

Parents’ attitudes toward teaching can be affected by the same media 
that affect all other citizens, but because of parents’ particular concern two 
aspects should be recognized. First, parents want enough good teachers 
for their children, and to insure this will co-operate with other community 
agencies in securing the teachers. Second, their concern for a successful 
and worthwhile career for their own children will lead them to encourage 
or discourage them to choose teaching on the basis of what attitudes they 
have toward the profession. This is where the positive approach of edu- 
cators toward their work is most important, for parents and students 
observe and are affected by teachers’ attitudes. In time parents who come 
to recognize the importance and values in teaching help to create a com- 
munity climate conducive to teacher recruitment by their support of 
competent school boards and by providing adequate financial support for 
their schools. 

Successful teachers who stress the satisfactions and rewards of teach- 
ing can be potent recruitment agents. Anecdotes illustrative of their ex- 
periences can be publicized. They can serve on speakers’ bureays for high 
school students who are susceptible to the influence of such teachers. Local 
groups should use these teachers on speakers’ bureaus and publicity com- 
mittees. Surely a satisfied teacher is like a satisfied customer, the best 
form of advertising. The public has heard too little from them to date. 

Teachers and administrators can help develop a favorable recruiting 
“climate” by working steadily for good relations between the school, the 
parents and the rest of the community. Does this sound trite? Yes, be- 
cause it is the sort of thing known to everyone in the teaching profession. 
It is, indeed, nothing new. But it is still important. It means that every 
year and every month the school must explain the reason for the curriculum 
and teaching methods. Through this consistent and constant effort the 
schools can block any ill-founded criticism because of this previously 
established rapport with the parents. And it seems obvious that attacks on 
education do little to encourage competent young people to enter the pro- 
fession. 
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Businessmen, farmers, and those in the trades and professions can 
be brought closer to school affairs by being invited to participate either 
in the classroom or assembly. They can discuss business practices, new 
agricultural methods or even a hobby related to the subject matter being 
studied. The students will be impressed with the fact that these prominent 
successful men and women think enough of their school to give some of 
their time to it, and again, this gives importance to education and to those 
who impart it. 

There are many persons in our state who are credentialed to teach 
but who are not teaching. This indicates that community agencies could 
accept responsibility for surveys and recruitment of desirable teachers 
from this group. The American Association of University Women, the 
women’s clubs, fraternities, sororities, and the P.T.A.s are among groups 
that could logically be asked to urge their qualified members to return to 
the profession in this crisis. 

If there are factors in the retirement or tenure laws which discourage 
former teachers from returning, these should be studied and public sup- 
port should be obtained to correct them. The groups mentioned above 
should be able to achieve this if study indicates that it is desirable. 

The California Congress of Parents and Teachers, with its long his- 
tory of concern for the public schools of the state, with its large and 
widely-scattered membership, and its direct and personal interest in the 
welfare of the children, can and should accept the recruitment of teachers 


as a major project. This should not be, as it has been too long, the job of 
educators alone. It is the responsibility of parents and aroused citizens 
who believe that an education is important not only to the child but to the 
maintenance of democracy. They must accept leadership in seeing to it 
that the first essential—a good teacher—is available to every child. 





DO FRATERNITIES HAVE A PLACE IN PUBLIC SCHOOLS? 


NO! says Principal Charles Tonsor in the October 1953 issue of “Strengthening 
Democracy,” published by the New York City Board of Education. Reviewing historical 
aspects of the secret-society problem, Tonsor points out (1) that no court of law has ever 
ruled against a ban on fraternities and sororities, and (2) that a society should be con- 
sidered secret if it refuses to permit nonmembers to visit meetings. Write New York City 
Board of Education, Room 1003, 110 Livingston St., Brooklyn, N.Y., for a copy. 


—The Spotlight, November—December 1953 
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Services Which the College or 
University Can Render 


By STEPHEN L. WALKER* 


As a greater number and variety of people become involved in selective 
teacher recruitment, the faculty members of teacher education institutions 
must also increase their efforts. There can be no sigh of relief as responsi- 
bility is shifted, for the colleges and universities must continue their for- 
mer efforts—but at an increased tempo. 

Much must be done within the walls of higher education institutions, 
and at the same time help must be provided for the elementary and second- 
ary schools to carry on the active program which is necessary. The latter 
assistance can probably best be concentrated in two efforts: the provision 
of information, and the maintenance of constant contact with students who 
have shown an interest in entering the teaching profession. 


INFORMATION SERVICES 


The lay person whom we must appreach and interest generally knows 
relatively little about the program of teacher education, the real duties, 
responsibilities, and compensations of the teacher, and the dire need for 
induction to the profession of the most capable young people. He may 


have heard rumors of each of these, or he may be completely uninformed 
or misinformed on any or all points. Until he receives the impact of all 
three aspects of the problem, he probably pays little attention to any. 


Talks 


The colleges and universities, through their trained and interested 
personnel, can certainly help here. They can provide speakers for meetings 
of students, educators, and lay groups. They alone can explain in suffi- 
cient detail the content of teacher education curriculums and the availa- 
bility of scholarships, loans, and other assistance for prospective teachers. 
They also know well the simple statistics of need for teachers and the in- 
formation about teaching as a profession and the opportunities which it 
affords. Both college students and faculty members can be used to good 
advantage for this service. 

The teacher education institutions must combat the current rash of 
criticism of courses in professional education. This can be done only by 
supplying information where the public now has none, or by correcting 
misinformation which has been spread widely by the writers of unduly 
critical books and articles. The faculty member or student who undertakes 
this assignment must be sure of his ground; the institution, after evalu- 


* Dean of Instruction, Sacramento State College. 
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ation, must be sure of its program. But the task cannot be overlooked ; 
the public must be informed of the real nature of the California teacher's 
education. 


Brochures 


Many colleges and universities now have printed materials ready for 
distribution. These may deal with any of the aspects of recruitment, and 
should include all of them. These materials should be widely circulated 
to secondary school students, teachers, counselors, administrators, and 
parents, and to the public at large. They should be designed to show the 
need for excellent teachers, the duties and compensations of teachers, and 
the program of teacher education. Normally, they are written in such a 
manner as to constitute something less than direct advertising of the in- 
stitution which issues them. 

Materials of this sort cannot be spread broadcast. Expense and the 
principles of effective promotion would both preclude that procedure. 
Instead, they must be available for those who see the shortage of well-pre- 
pared teachers as a problem, and who want to do something about it. 
Usually, they should be presented by someone who is thoroughly familiar 
with their point of view and content, and should be distributed after 
proper motivation has been developed in the recipierts. 


Conferences 


College and university faculty members and students are, and must 
be, available to assist in planning local conferences on selective teacher 
recruitment. They can serve as participants, consultants, and resource 
personnel in acquainting the public with the facts of the matter, and in 
assisting in the development of a plan of action. They can emphasize the 
necessity for local action, and can guide such action into channels com- 
patible with area-wide and state-wide plans. 


KEEPING IN TOUCH 


If the prospective teacher is identified in the secondary school, some 
contact should immediately be made between him and a teacher education 
institution. Too many excellent prospects are now being lost somewhere 
between the high school and the School of Education. Since accepted 
procedure in California allows for little or no professional teacher educa- 
tion at the lower-division level, many students who fully intend to teach 
neither see nor hear of their chosen profession during their first two col- 
lege years. This is particularly true if the student completes his lower 
division work in a junior college, as many do. 

Obviously, the colleges and universities must correct this situation. 
Not only must they maintain a contact between the teacher education 
faculty and the potential teacher; they must also provide a program for 
enlisting additional good students to the profession during the first two 
college years. 
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Organizations 

Through their own organizations for prospective educators, the col- 
lege and university sponsors can encourage the formation of “Chalk 
Duster” clubs in high schools and junior colleges throughout their area of 
influence. They can help by providing occasional materials for club pro- 
grams ; they can encourage joint meetings on their own campuses ; they and 
their student members can assist in solving organizational problems. The 
maintenance of a high level of interest and morale in organizations of 
this sort will obviously pay real dividends to the profession. 


Counseling 


Another essential contact between the prospective teacher and the 
School of Education must be maintained through program counseling. 
This should begin as soon as the student is identified (early in the high 
school years if possible) and should continue through all four years of 
college work. There must, of course, be complete understanding and ac- 
ceptance of this procedure by the high school and junior college adminis- 
trators and counselors. 

This evidence of interest on the part of a faculty member is not con- 
tinued at the expense of the college or university, since the maintenance 
of a good working relationship almost always pays off in better under- 
standing between the student and the professor and in fewer counseling 
problems at the upper-division level. The benefit to the profession is 
great. 


OTHER POSSIBILITIES 


Each college and university has upon its’ faculty certain individuals 
with outstanding abilities and accomplishments. It is futile to suggest a 
detailed program for fully using their services in the cause of selective 
teacher recruitment. At the same time, their unique contributions must 
not be overlooked, since they can often, by their effort or presence, change 
a mediocre approach to something extraordinary. Each teacher education 
institution should be prepared to use the services of these outstanding 
individuals as they fit best into this program, and as the secondary schools 
can use them in recruitment activities. 

GETTING ASSISTANCE 

No two colleges or universities have exactly the same administrative 
organization. As a consequence, it is difficult to say exactly what channels 
to follow in getting assistance. Normally, the head of the School of Edu- 
cation or the Division of Teacher Education is keenly aware of recruit- 
ment needs, and can help. Almost any professor of education is a good 
contact if you are personally acquainted with him. But if these individuals 
are difficult to locate or to approach, the President of most institutions 


stands ready to encourage, to help, or to provide reference to the best of 
his faculty members. 





SUMMER SESSIONS IN CALIFORNIA INSTITUTIONS 
OF HIGHER EDUCATION IN 1954 
In response to an invitation to report special features of interest to secondary educators, 


the following have been received as we go to press. Further information may be obtained 
by writing directly to the institution. 





Institution 
California State Polytech- 
nic College, San Luis 

Obispo 


Claremont Men’s College, 
Claremont 

College of the Pacific, 
Stockton 

Fresno State College, 
Fresno 

Immaculate Heart 
College, Los Angeles 

Long Beach State 
College 


Los Angeles State 
College 


Features 


Summer Skills Workshop for Agri- 


culture Teachers 


Workshop on the School Lunch 
Program 


Physical Education Workshop for 
Men 


Physical Education Workshop for 
Women 


Institute on Freedom and Competi- 
tive Enterprise 

Workshop on Family Life Educa- 
tion 

Workshop on the Junior High 
School 

Driver Education Workshop 


Remedial Réading Clinic 


Workshop in Speech Correction 

Co-operative Counselor Training 

Secondary School Curriculum 
Conference 

Aviation Education Workshop 

Idyllwild Conservation School 

Field Trip in U.S. History and 
American Political Institutions 

Field Studies of Latin America 

Techniques and Materials for 
Teaching Merchandising Subjects 

Organization and Administration of 
Work Experience Problems 

Workshop on Community Re- 
sources for Curriculum and 
Instruction 

Workshop in Air Age Education 

Workshop on Junior High School 
Problems 

Workshop in Law Enforcement and 
the Public Schools 

Workshop on Communication Skills 
of Deaf and Severely Hard-of- 
Hearing Children 

Workshop on Problems of Educa- 
tion of Crippled Children 

Workshop for Leaders of Parent 
Groups Working with Program 
for Exceptional Children 


Dates 


June 25—June 30 


July 18—July 24 
August 9—August 20 
August 15—August 28 
June 14—June 27 
June 22—July 2 

June 14—July 23 

July 12—July 23 

June 21—August 26 
June 21—July 30 

June 21—July 30 

June 28—July 2 
August 2—August 13 
June 21—August 6 
June 14—July 30 

June 25—August 15 


July 12—July 30 
June 21—July 9 


June 21—July 30 
August 2—August 13 
June 21—July 30 
June 21—July 9 


June 21—July 30 


June 21—July 30 


July 6and July 13 
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Institution 


Features 


Dates 





Mills College, Oakland 


San Diego State College 


University of California, 


Berkeley 


University of California, 


Los Angeles 


University of Southern 


California, Los Angeles 


Music and Art European Tour 


Workshop in Curriculum Develop- 
ment in Home Economics 


Second Annual Pacific Coast 
Writers’ Conference 


Workshop in Public School Instru- 
mental Music 

Workshop in General Music 

Annual Meeting of National Coun- 
cil on Family Relations 

Workshop in School Administra- 
tion 

Workshop in Secondary Social 
Studies Education 

Workshop in Choral Art 

Workshop in Instrumental Tech- 
niques and Chamber Music for 
Brass Instruments 


European Study Travel Tour 

Workshop in Community Influences 
on Learning and Curriculum 
Planning 

Typewriting Workshon 

Office Practice Workshop 


Third Annual Conference on the 
Teaching of Mathematics 


Eighth Annual Audio-Visual Con- 
ference 


Tenth Annual Guidance Conference 


Third Annual Workshop in Health 
Education 


Fourth Annual Meeting of the Cal- 
ifornia Conference for Teachers 
of Mathematics 


Human Development Workshop 


The Junior College Workshop 
Workshop in Instrumental Music 
Workshop in Choral Music 


Practicum in Curriculum and Meth- 
ods 


Reading Materials for the Second- 
ary Schools 


Extracurricular Leadership in 
Secondary Schools 


Curriculum Laboratory in Second- 
ary Education 


Curriculum Making in Secondary 
Schools 


Teachers’ Workshop in Contempo- 
rary World Affairs 


Administrative Conference 


July 9—August 25 
June 21—July 30 


June 21—July 9 
June 21—July 9 


July 12—July 30 
July 8&—July 10 


June 28—August 6 
June 28—August 6 


July 5—August 13 
June 28—August 6 


June 28—August 31 
June 28—August 6 


June 28—July 9 
July 12—July 23 
July 12—July 16 


July 19—July 23 


July 26—July 30 
August 9—August 20 


July 6—July 16 


June 21—July 31 


June 21—July 17 
July 5—July 16 
June 21—July 2 
June 21—July 20 or 
Aug. 1—Aug. 28 
June 21—July 30 


June 21—July 30 


June 21—July 30 

or Aug. 1 to Aug. 28 
June 21—July 30 

or Aug. 1 to Aug. 28 
June 21—July 30 


July 9, 16, and 23 





1954 SUMMER SESSION OFFERINGS 





Institution Features Dates 





San Francisco State Industrial Arts Conference June 14—June 18 
College, San Francisco = Workshop on Application of Men- June 21—June 25 
tal Hygiene to School Child 
Business Teachers Clinic June 21—June 25 
The School and Prevention and August 9—August 27 
Control of Delinquency 
Workshop in Aviation Education August 9—August 20 
Camping and Outdoor Education July 1—August 17 
Summer Study Tours to Foreign June through August 
Countries 
Workshop on Leadership in Parent June 26—August 26 
Education 
Workshop: Action Programs in June 26—August 26 
Human Relations 
Stanford University, Workshop in Intergroup Education August 2—August 13 
Stanford Planning for Tomorrow’s High July 12—July 16 
School 
Guidance Workshop June 21—July 20 
July 2i—August 17 
Workshop in the Supervision of June2l1—July 2 
Physical Education 
New Developments in Scheduling June 21—July 20 
in Secondary Svhools 
New Developments in Junior Col- June 21—July 20 
lege Education 


Co-curricular Activities in Second- June 21—July 20 
ary Schools 

Curriculum Development in Small June 21—July 20 
High Schools 

Teaching Current Events in High June 21—July 20 
School 


Developmental Tasks and Educa- July 21—August 17 
tion 

Education for the Gifted Pupil July 21—August 17 

The Retarded Reader in High July 21—August 17 
School 

New Developments in Junior High July 2l1—August 17 
School Education 

The Core Curriculum in Secondary July 2i—August 17 
Schools 

The Community School Movement July 21—August 17 

Santa Barbara College Remedial Reading Laboratory June 28—August 6 
Pupil Personnel and Counseling June 28—August 6 
Curriculum Construction June 28—August 6 
Whittier College, Workshop in Public School Finance June 21—July 2 
Whittier and Business Administration 

Workshop in Federal, State, July 5—July 16 
County, and District School Or- 
ganization and Administration 

Workshop in the Teaching of August 2—August 13 
Reading 


Workshop in Principles and August 16—August 27 
Methods of Supervision 





NEW PUBLICATIONS 


Alfred P. Sloan Foundation, Inc. Report for 1951-52. New York: Alfred P. Sloan 
Foundation, Inc., 1953. vii + 86 pp. 

Cook, Lloyd and Cook, Elaine. Intergroup Education. New York: McGraw-Hill Book 
Co., 1954. xv +4 392 pp. $5.50. 

Dimond, Stanley E. and Pflieger, Elmer F. Dimond-Pflieger Problems of Democracy 
Test. New York: World Book Company, Yonkers-on-Hudson, 1953. $3.15 net per 
package of 35. 

Leonhardy, Adele and Ely, Vivian B. Mathematics for Everyday Living. New York: 
D. Van Nostrand & Co. Inc. ix + 470 pp. $2.96. 

McCart, Samuel, W. What Every Person Should Know About Jury Trials. New York: 
Vantage Press, Inc., 1953. iii +72 pp. $2.00. 

Stanbrough, Rev. O. W. God’s Miracle of Marriage. Boston: The Christopher Publish- 
ing House, 1954. $2.00. 

Strang, Ruth and Roberts, Ralph. Teen Age Tales, Book 1. Boston: D. C. Heath & Co., 
1954. xiii + 248 pp. $2.00. 

Strang, Ruth and Roberts, Ralph. Teen-Age Tales. Book 2. Boston: D. C. Heath & Co., 
1954. xiii + 248 pp. $2.00. 

Watson, Goodwin and: Glaser, Edward M. Watson Glaser Critical Thinking Appraisal. 
New York: World Book Company, Yonkers-on-Hudson. 1953. $3.15 per set of 35. 





SECONDARY SCHOOL ADMINISTRATORS CONSIDER 
THE SCHOOL DROP-OUTS 


At an evening dinner meeting to be held at the Whittier High School on February 9 
members of District 16, California Association of Secondary School Administrators, 
expect to continue consideration of discipline as a school problem as well as its connec- 
tion with the school drop-out problem. 

At a noon luncheon meeting at Beverly Hills High School on January 12 members 
considered the schoo! drop-out problem. The speaker, Dr. Rudolph Sando, professor of 
education of Los Angeles State College, and himself a former high school principal, said 
that as a result of a comprehensive study he has made, it was found that the factor of 
discipline was one of the major reasons for students dropping out of school. The reason 
found was not objection on the part of drop-outs to discipline as a principle, but to the vary- 
ing standards held by those responsible for its exercise or administration. A second major 
factor was the feeling of lack of interest on the part of teachers in individual student's 
personal problems, and lack of knowledge of individual’s interests and abilities. Other 
factors included inability of students to get subjects wanted at the time desired or needed, 
repeating one or more grades in the elemntary school, and low socio-conomic status which 
factor serves as a barrier to full acceptance into certain kinds of extra curricular activities 
and student life. 


—Monthly Bulletin, Los Angeles County Schools, January 1954 





COMMERCIAL COOKING COURSES PROPOSED FOR 
RHODE ISLAND HIGH SCHOOLS 


A number of Rhode Island high schools are teaching vocational subjects ranging from 
auto mechanics to dressmaking—why not commercial cooking ? 

That is a question the State Department of Education has been asked by an energetic 
group of men representing the Rhode Island Restaurant Association and the Rhode Island 
Hotel Association. 

And the department is seeking an answer—an indication, at least, of what student in- 
terest there may be in high school training in the fundamentals leading to careers in the 
varied and often remunerative field of cooking for the public. 

The hotel and restaurant men say there is a crying need for semitrained and trained 
help, all along the line from kitchen helper and short-order cook to first cook and chef. 

Edward J. Medeiros, state supervisor of trade and industrial education, is at once en- 
thusiastic and cautious in his appraisal of the plan. 

His enthusiasm comes in large measure, he says, from the hotel and restaurant men who 
have talked with him. 

“They know we would have limited funds and almost no equipment or teaching per- 
sonnel,” he says, “but they have offered to take students into their own kitchens on an earn- 
as-you-learn basis.” 


—Providence Sunday Journal, October 11, 1953. 





MORE THAN JUST A JOB 


Some surveys have shown that one out of every eight persons gainfully employed is 
working in a distributive occupation. One authority states that more than 130,000 youths 


between the ages of 18 and 19 and 150,000 between the ages of 20 and 24 enter employment 
in the distributive occupations each year. 

Most of these young people enter the field without any previous training. The result? 
High turnover, inefficient selling, frustration, high cost of distribution. 

These facts indicate why it is important that schools provide opportunities for students 
to receive basic education for the wholesale and retail selling of goods and services. 

Recognizing this obligation, the school administration of Reading, Pennsylvania, in 
cooperation with the Retail Merchants Association, introduced co-operative retail train- 
ing as early as September 1931. Since then, with the exception of a hiatus from 1935 to 
1941, education for the distributive occupations has been part of our business curriculum. 

After many years of experience with the program, we are more firmly convinced than 
ever that there is need for and value in the program. 


—Adam Brucher, Jr., in NEA Journal, February 1954 





SINGLE CURRICULUM GROWS IN NEW JERSEY 


Assistant Commissioner Flury reports that 22.6 percent of the June 1952 graduates 
from New Jersey public high schools were enrolled in the single curriculum. For those 
graduating in 1951 the corresponding enrollment was 19.7 percent. So it’s growing. The 
single curriculum, as contrasted with multi-curricula, designates no labels such as College 
Preparatory, Business, General, or Practical Arts Curricula. Parents, guidance counselors, 
and homeroom teacher work With individual pupils to develop for them a hand-tailored 
curriculum. 


—The Spotlight, November—-December 1953 
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Summer Sessions 
First Session— 
June 21-July 30 
Second Session— 
August 2 to 27 


LARGE PROGRAM OF COURSE 
OFFERINGS BY BOTH RESIDENT 
AND VISITING EDUCATORS 


For information, write— 


1954 S.S. SPECIALS* 
*WORKSHOPS 


Family Life Education 
Principals Conference 
Educational Television 
Supervising Teachers 


*CAMPS 


Pacific Music Camp 
Folk Dance Camp 
*CLINICS 


Speech Correction 
Remedial Reading 
Musical Therapy 
Child Play Therapy 


“OFF CAMPUS 


Columbia Theatre Co. 
Pacific Marine Station 


Two regular 5-week terms start 
June 22 and July 26 
Teacher Education Courses 


For Catalog Write: 


Dean of Summer Sessions 


COLLEGE of the PACIFIC 


STOCKTON 4 e CALIFORNIA 


Director of Summer Session 
Whittier College 
Whittier, California 




















U.N. SUREST WAY TO PEACE, 73 PERCENT BELIEVE 


Nearly three-fourths [73 percent] of the people of the U.S. feel that the surest and 
wisest way to peace is either to work along with the United Nations or to strengthen it, 
according to a survey made by Elmo Roper and scheduled to be reported in the winter 
issue of Public Opinion Quarterly, sponsored by Princeton University. Only 9 percent 
believe Washington should pursue a strict isolationist course, according to the survey. 

The survey is reported to be the most extensive effort yet made to determine U.S. 
attitudes toward the great issues of American participation in international organizations, 
the relation of this country to other counries, and war and peace. 

On the basis of the survey findings, Mr. Roper concludes: “There is no doubt whatso- 
ever that the adult population of the United States is definitely committed to international- 
ism and international organization in one form or other. 

“The isolationist point of view has been overrepresented both in the daily press and 
in Congress.” 


—NEA Journal, February 1954 














SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA 


SUMMER 
SESSION 


SIX WEEKS SESSION—June 21 to July 31 
FOUR WEEKS SESSION—August 2 to August 28 


Numerous courses will be offered in all divisions of the Uni- 
versity, undergraduate and graduate. 

















Special features include courses, workshops, or seminars in 
Business Education, Consumer Education, Teaching Sciences 
in Elementary Schools, International Affairs, Industrial Arts, 
Human Nutrition, Driver Education, Educational Film Com- 
munication, Telecommunications, Family Life Education, 
Moral and Spiritual Values in Education. 




















Faculty includes many distinguished professors. 


Reduced tuition rates are offered teachers, librarians, and 
ministers in active service. 


Comfortable rooms are available on and near the campus. 
Summer climate is delightful. 


Organized social, cultural, and recreational activities are 
provided. 


For Bulletin Write to Dean of Summer Session 


UNIVERSITY OF SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA 


LOS ANGELES 7, CALIFORNIA 





SCHOLARSHIPS AVAILABLE TO TEACHERS FOR SUMMER STUDY 


Family Life Education—California Congress Parents and Teachers: 25 scholarships 
to be granted ; workshop to be held College of Pacific, June 22—July 2; application deadline 
April 22, 1954. Apply to Dean of Summer Session, College of Pacific. 

Parent Education Leadership—California Congress of Parents and Teachers: 20 schol- 
arships to be granted; workshop to be held Montecito School, Santa Barbara, July 22 
through July 31; application deadline May 1, 1954. Apply to Bureau of Adult Education, 
Sacramento. 

Science Teachers—Future Scientists of America, National Science Teachers Asso- 
ciation and Crown Zellerbach Foundation: 32 fellowships to be granted; workshop to be 
held Oregon State College, Corvallis, August 13 to August 27; application deadline June 1, 
1954. Apply to Future Scientists of America Foundation, 1201 Sixteenth Street, N.W., 
Washington 6, D.C. 
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